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ABSTRACT 


SELF-DEFENSE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  IN  THE  1990'S 
by  Major  Il-Soon  SHIN,  ROK  Army,  119  pages. 


The  problem  undertaken  In  this  thesis  Is  to  determine  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  (R.O.K.)  most  viable  national  defense 
strategy  In  the  forthcoming  decade  in  the  absence  or  reduction 
of  the  American  forces  stationed  in  the  R.O.K. 

Three  international  political  theories  are  introduced  to  pro- 
vide theoretical  guidelines  for  the  R.O.K.  in  development  of 
alternatives  in  meeting  the  peculiar  dilemma.  The  investiga- 
tion then  focuses  on  an  analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  four 
great  powers  surrounding  the  Korean  peninsula  with  emphasis  on 
the  geostrategic  significance  of  the  peninsula  to  them  and 
their  interests  in  and  policies  toward  the  peninsula.  In  addi- 
tion North  and  south  Korea  are  compared,  centering  on  their 
military  and  economic  capabilities  and  potentialities.  In  the 
context  of  respective  interests  of  those  nations  involved, 
a possible  scenario  for  the  peninsula  is  identified.  This 
analysis  leads  to  an  examination  of  five  alternatives  open  to 
South  Korea. 

Analysis  reveals  that  (1)  the  present  military  balance  of 
power  on  the  peninsula  favors  the  North,  (2)  the  four  great 
powers  favor  the  "status  quo"  for  the  time  being;  in  the 
absence  of  the  effective  deterrent  on  the  part  of  South  Korea, 
however,  the  scenario  for  the  peninsula  would  be  "North  Korean 
Dominance  of  the  Peninsula,"  and  (3)  the  best  alternative  for 
the  R.O.K.  in  meeting  the  possible  future  crisis  is  to  attain 
an  assured  denial  capability  of  its  own  through  some  viable 
means  such  as  the  so-called  porcupine's  quills,  l.e.  being 
able  to  inflict  sufficient  damage  to  discourage  aggression. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  R.O.K.  key  the  direction 
of  its  self-defense  to  the  achievement  of  independence  in 
countering  the  surrounding  superpowers  as  well  as  the  communist 
North  Korea,  and  for  that  purpose  take  all  the  preliminary 
steps,  along  with  the  appropriate  conventional  measures, 
necessary  to  attain  the  porcupine's  quills,  i.e.  nuclear  wea- 
pons, short  of  actually  assembling  them,  without  violating 
its  international  commitments. 
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CHAPTER  I.  THE  PBOBLEM 


INTRO DU CTION 

The  permanent  Interest  of  sovereign  states  - big  or 

snail  - appears  to  be  maintenance  of  their  independence,  one 

of  the  basio  lessons  that  small  states  should  learn  in  pursuance 

of  their  interests  is  that  international  order  is  maintained 

not  by  law  but  by  power.  This  international  power  politics 

is  per  se  favorable  to  great  powers*  for  only  they,  thank*  to 

their  power*  oan  establish  and  maintain  national  relationships 

in  a way  they  want*  and  oan  ohange  their  Interests  flexibly 

aooording  to  varying  oiroumstanoes.  while  small  states  must 

owe  their  independence  either  to  the  balance  of  power*  or  to 

the  preponderance  of  one  protecting  great  power.  Further, 

great  powers  "exeroise  their  stabilizing  funotion  with  regard 

to  balance  of  power  only  during  the  zenith  period  of  their 
1 

existence. e The  order  of  power  politlos  thus  appears  to  be 
comparatively  stabilized  and  peaceful  from  the  great  power's 
standpoint;  for  small  states*  however*  it  is  rather  a disorder 
full  of  uncertainty*  insecurity  and  even  horror.  A power 
vacuum  on  the  doorstep  of  a small  power  is  likely  to  be  filled 
by  some  other  power  very  qulokly  unless  the  small  power  fills 
it  swiftly  by  taking  appropriate  measures.  Here  the  quest' 
arises  as  to  how  small  states  should  manage  themselves  to 
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survive  in  an  environment  dominated  by  the  great  powers. 

NATURE  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)  Is  one  of  those  small 
nations  struggling  for  Independence  and  peace  in  the  shadow 
of  the  big  powers  surrounding  the  peninsula.  And  yet,  she 
possesses  a strategic  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
her  size,  in  the  strategic  sense,  Korea  has  historically 
served  as  a buffer  to  Its  neighboring  states.  In  the  current 
environment,  however,  Korea's  strategic  significance  crises 
from  the  lnteraotlon  of  the  four  major  powers  with  a signifi- 
cant interest  in  Korea  - the  soviet  union,  the  people's  Repu- 
blic of  China,  Japan,  and  the  united  States.  These  powers 
seem  to  share  a common  goal  in  the  avoidance  of  hostility 
beoause  of  the  Incalculable  cost  of  another  Korean  war  and 
the  danger  to  their  own  foreign  polioy  objectives.  Yet,  there 
exists  an  ever-present  danger  of  military  incidents  that 
possess  the  potential  for  escalation  and  military  conflict. 
This  risk  Is  incurred  by  the  threat  of  overt  attack  across 
the  demilitarized  zone  (DKZ)  by  the  North  Korean  communists 
that  could  esoalate  Into  an  actual  war.  R.O.K.  is  at  present, 
as  most  other  small  states.  In  a stage  that  she  has  to  con- 
ceive the  means  of  aohlevlng  her  permanent  interest  In  rather 
dynamic  terms  because  of  the  ohange  of  surrounding  environ- 
ments. Whether  she  Is  justified  In  so  pursuing  her  interest 
depends  not  only  on  the  strength  of  her  Immediate  opponent. 
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but  even  nor®  so  on  th«  relations  between  the  great  powers 
in  whose  orbit  she  moves. 

According  to  Professor  Hans  J.  Morgenthau's  ooncept  of 
the  balanoe  of  power,  R.O.K.  is  in  a pattern  of  direct  oppo- 
sition as  each  of  the  two  Koreas  wants  to  establish  its  power 
over  the  other  which  constantly  refuses  to  yield.  Also,  the 
R.O.K.  is  a part  of  the  pattern  of  superpower  competitions 

The  power  of  A neoessary  to  dominate  c in  the  faoe  of 
B*s  opposition  is  balanoed,  if  not  outweighed,  by  B's 
power,  while  in  turn,  B's  power  to  gain  dominion  over  G 
is  balanoed,  if  not  outweighed,  by  the  power  of  A.  ... 

The  independence  of  C is  a mere  function  of  the  power 
relations  existing  between  A and  B. 

A and  B here,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  R.O.K., 

C,  can  be  considered  as  the  R.O.K. 's  allies  on  the  one  side 

consisting  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  her  opponent 

powers  in  support  of  North  Korea  on  the  other  consisting  of 

the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people's  Republic  of  China. 

In  this  power  speotrum  involving  the  Korean  peninsula, 
however,  there  have  been  some  significant  changes  during  the 
last  decade  or  so.  The  pattern  of  direct  opposition  seems  to 
rise  ever-inoreaslngly  toward  the  peak  as  North  Korea  has 
never  given  up  its  ultimate  goal  of  communlzlng  the  entire 
peninsula  by  force.  Rather,  Pyongyang  has  embarked  on  a major 
expansion  of  its  offensive  military  capability.  It  has  tripled 
the  number  of  its  airborne  troop  carriers  in  a decade,  has 
done  the  same  with  its  heavy  river-crossing  equipment,  and 
more  than  that  with  its  tanks;  it  has  changed  its  organization 
to  facilitate  the  offensive  campaigns,  and  its  training  has 
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also  Increased  in  scope  and  sophistication  with  much  time 
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devoted  to  mastering  offensive  techniques. 

The  pattern  of  competitive  has  been  also  drifting  in 
an  unfavorable  direction  for  South  Korea.  This  has  mainly 
beer  the  result  of  the  R.O.K.  perceptions  of  the  declining 
image  of  the  United  States  as  the  trustworthy  vanguard  of  the 
Free  World.  Vietnam  fell  to  the  communists  in  1975  after  a 
long,  traumatic,  vain  struggle  resulting  in  great  sacrifices 
in  human  and  materiel  resources.  The  destiny  of  Taiwan  was 
left  to  float  alone  on  the  sea  when  its  relationship  with  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  1978 
in  light  of  the  U.S. -Chinese  normalization  of  relations.  As 
to  the  Korean  peninsula  itself,  constantly  announ cements  have 
been  made,  and  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States, 
which  point  toward  a lessening  of  her  influence  on  the  penin- 
sula. Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  seventh  U.S.  Infantry 
Division  was  withdrawn  by  1972.  The  United  States  stopped 
grant  aid  to  the  R.O.K.  in  1976.  Although  there  were  many  argu- 
ments and  hearings  with  regard  to  President  Carter's  withdrawal 
Plan  announced  in  May  1977*  that  "decision  had,  in  fact,  been 
made  without  any  prior  review  or  military  analysis  by  the 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  without  consideration  of  the  signi- 

4 

ficant  increase  in  North  Korean  offensive  capabilities." 
Although  the  troop  withdrawal  plan  was  eventually  shelved, 
some  3,400  soldiers.  Including  one  battalion  of  the  second 
Infantry  Division,  were  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  1978.  General 
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Meyer,  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  further  announced  in  early 
September  1980  hie  plan  to  withdraw  about  900  U.S.  troops  from 
the  30,000  remaining  in  South  Korea,  in  a belief  that  the  com- 
bat readiness  of  units  stationed  in  the  Continental  United 

5 

States  (CONUS)  should  Increase,  These  events  highlighted  the 

last  decade,  and  coupled  with  its  internal  complexity  involving 

the  North  Korean  communists,  fully  enlightened  the  south  Korean 

people  as  to  the  true  nature  of  international  power  politics. 

South  Korea  has  been  fortunate  thus  far  in  deterring  the  enemy 

threat  under  the  united  States  defense  umbrella.  Since  "the 

withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  South  Korea  remains  the 

6 

United  States  ultimate  goal,**  however,  how  long  the  balanoe- 

of-power  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing  in  South  Korea's 

favor  cannot  be  determined.  South  Korea  often  seems  to  be  seen 

not  only  by  the  Koreans  themselves  but  also  by  Americans  as 

another  Vietnam.  South  Korea  is  still  confronted  by  the  ever- 

vicious  communists  across  the  DMZ  while  standing  on  the  verge 

of  losing  its  great  patron.  Noticeably  there  are  many  close 

similarities  between  the  B.O.K.  of  today  and  the  Vietnam  of 

5 to  10  years  ago,  and  "it  is  Vietnam,  not  Germany,  that  is 

likely  to  be  the  model  for  the  future  solution  to  the  Korean 

7 

problem. " 

There  are  thirty-eight  million  people  living  in  South 
Korea,  in  an  area  only  about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  in 
size,  under  constant  threat  of  enemy  attaok.  One  fourth  of  the 
entire  population  lives  in  Seoul,  the  heart  of  south  Korea, 
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whioh  is  located  only  twenty-seven  miles  away  from  the  enemy. 
The  south  Koreans  have  limited  resources*  and  yet  they  are 
strongly  determined  to  defend  their  freedom  and  peace.  But 
strong  determination  is  not  the  sole  factor  whioh  can  assure 
the  future  of  the  peninsula,  it  must  be  materially  supported 
by  a physical  capability  which  is  strong  enough  for  deterrence 
and  defense.  That  security  is  what  South  Korea  has  been  pursu- 
ing ever  since  the  Korean  War  Armistice  was  signed  in  1953. 

The  more  serious  problem  she  is  faced  with  now  is  that  she 
should  prepare  herself  on  her  own  without  relying  on  outside 
assi stance  to  fill  any  power  vaouum  which  might  occur  at  any 
time. 


PURPOSE  OP  THE  STUCK 

The  central  purpose  of  this  thesis  will  be  to  investi- 
gate national  security  alternatives  open  to  South  Korea  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  South  Korea's  most  viable  mld-to-long 
range  national  defense  strategy*  considering  the  likelihood 
of  eventual  American  military  withdrawal  and  the  ever-irtcres- 
lng  threat  from  North  Korea.  How  to  meet  this  challenge  now 
and  in  the  future  is  of  utmost  importance  to  South  Korea.  It 
is*  to  a lesser  degree*  of  importance  to  Japan  and  the  unlteC 
States.  But  it  is  in  reality  South  Korea's  llfe-or-death 
problem. 
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ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  PAPER 


The  investigation  begins  with  a review  of  some  inter- 
national political  theories  that  are  related  to  the  issue. 

In  this  review,  I will  attempt  to  present  some  of  the  basic 
principles  governing  international  power  politios  and  guide- 
lines for  small  states  in  the  international  arena.  In  addition, 
I will  briefly  evaluate  their  applicabilities  to  the  Korean 
environment,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  I will  analyze,  using 
the  situational  analysis  approach,  the  interactions  of  exter- 
nal powers  focusing  on  their  interests  in  and  polioles  toward 
South  Korea,  as  well  as  the  game-players  themselves  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  In  chapter  IV,  I will  examine  major  alterna- 
tives open  to  South  Korea,  possible  courses  of  action,  in 
countering  the  most  likely  scenario,  in  order  to  determine 
the  most  viable  and  assured  alternative  for  the  self-defense 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  mld-to-long  range. 
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CHAPTER  II.  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


OVERVIEW 

Among  many  international  political  theories  the  review 
has  been  oonfined  to  those  benchmark  theories  in  the  interest 
of  focus.  In  fact  there  are  not  many  valid  theories  applicable 
to  a peculiar  situation  like  the  one  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

A theoretical  concept  is  assumed  to  be  valid  only  if  its 
generalizations  remain  constant  when  subjected  to  the  tests 
of  time  and  ohanglng  environment.  In  this  regard,  the  follow- 
ing theories  are  considered  to  represent  benchmarks  in  concep- 
tual validity  of  the  South  Korean  self-defense  alternatives 
in  that  they  envision  the  direction  for  the  R.o.K.  to  follow 
in  today* a fluid  international  arena: 

1.  Convergence  Theory,  developed  by  the  modem  politi- 
cal thinkers  to  describe  the  relationship  between  capitalism 
and  communism. 

2.  Machiavellian  Theory,  developed  for  the  prince  of 
a small  state  in  sixteenth  century  Italy. 

3.  Porcupine  Theory,  recently  developed  with  special 
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attention  to  the  south  Korean  situation. 

CONVERGENCE  THEORY 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  of  the  speculations  still 
prevalent  in  the  Western  world  is  that  given  the  workings  of 


the  aclentific-teohnologioal  revolution  and  industrialization 
process  generally,  the  societies  of  the  two  different  kinds 
in  terms  of  ideology,  social  structure  and  so  forth  are 
destined  to  move  closer  and  closer  together  until  they  finally 
oonverge  at  some  in-between  point,  neither  one  nor  the  other 
but  a hybrid  of  the  two.  Although  this  theory  emerged  in  the 
West  to  envision  the  relationship  between  capitalism  and 
socialism  in  theoretical  terms,  it  is  in  general  applicable 
to  any  situation  in  which  two  different  ideological  concepts 
are  opposing  to  each  other.  The  theoxy  predicts  the  conver- 
gence and  ultimate  commonality  of  the  capitalist  and  socialist 
system  on  the  ground  that  modem  industrial  practices  require 
and  dictate  the  emergence  of  common  cultures  and  values  and 
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similar  forms  of  political,  economic  and  social  organization. 
Convergence  la  supposed  to  begin  with  modem  large-scale 
production  with  heavy  requirements  of  capital,  sophisticated 
technology  and,  as  a prime  oonsequenoe,  elaborate  organization. 
According  to  John  K.  Galbraith  who  explains  this  theory  re- 
lating to  the  industrial  system.  Ideology  is  not  the  relevant 
force  because  large  and  complex  organizations  can  use  diverse 

knowledge  and  talent  and  thus  function  effectively  only  if 
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under  their  own  authority.  He  says  that  what  determines  the 
shape  of  economic  society  is  the  imperatives  of  technology 
and  organization,  not  the  image  of  ideology.  Ideology  is 
considered  as  the  irrelevant  force.  Instead,  the  role  of  tech- 
nology here  is  seen  to  be  very  Important  since  it  not  only 


causes  change  but  is  a response  to  change;  though  it  requires 
extensive  organization,  it  is  also  the  result  of  organization. 
Through  a series  of  analyses  Galbraith  concludes  that  there  is 
a broad  convergence  between  Industrial  systems  mainly  due  to 
the  effect  of  these  technological  interactions. 

Although  few  in  the  Vest  appeared  willing  to  aocept 
such  an  outlook,  many  dung  to  the  hope  that  it  still  would  be 
possible  to  bring  the  socialist  camp  to  a point  of  reconstitu- 
tion of  its  system  with  that  of  the  capitalist  West.  And  this 
theory  was  seen  as  implying  not  only  the  desirability  and 
ultimate  inevitability  of  an  entente  between  cap it all am  and 
communism  but  the  futility  of  East-West  competition  as  a 
whole.  Despite  some  theoretical  arguments  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  theory  the  two  extreme  states  with  ostensibly  different 
industrial  system#  will  end  up,  according  to  the  theory,  at 
essentially  the  same*  place,  that  is,  with  the  disappearance  of 
basic  differences  between  them  and  the  convergence  of  the  two 
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at,  in  the  words  of  John  K.  Galbraith,  "all  fundamental  point sV 

Thus  the  Convergence  Theory  should  be  theoretically 
applicable  to  the  Korean  peninsula  as  it  is  divided  and 
oooupled  by  the  two  extreme  states.  In  fact  south  Korea  has 
been  constantly  launching  a reconciliation  campaign  during  the 
past  three  deoades,  coincidentally  with  the  guidance  of  this 
theory  in  an  attempt  to  ease  tensions  on  the  peninsula.  South 
Korea,  for  example,  has  been  proposing  oontaots  between  the 
two  sides  in  trade,  academic,  sports,  and  artistic  exchanges 
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Wt- 


as  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  this  theory. There 

seems  to  be  a hope  for  this  campaign  when  one  listens  to 

Malcolm  W.  Browne  who  said,  "Despite  the  west  differences 

between  Western  oriented  South  Korea  and  Communist  North  Korea, 

some  curious  similarities  seem  to  have  survived  their  isolation 
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from  each  other  during  the  last  quarter  century."  in  the  long 

run  North  Korea  might  have  to  respond  to  the  south  Korean 

initiatives  in  light  of  the  possibility  that  South  Korea  0011?  1 

achieve  military  and  eoonomio  preponderance  on  the  peninsula 

as  a whole.’  Hopefully,  as  one  Korean  policy -maker  put  it, 
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"North  Korea  will  have  no  ohoioe  but  to  respond."  As  of  the 
present,  however,  there  is  no  sign  and  very  little  likelihood 
that  this  theory  can  be  proved  to  be  realistic,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  existing  states  are  not  willing  to  abandon 
their  own  way  of  life  and  submit  to  the  way  of  life  preferred 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  state.  The  North  Korean  leader- 
ship still  proclaims  that  communists  will  never  give  up  their 
ideas  and  principles  in  their  strvggle  for  world-wide  triumph. 
Through  the  past  three  deoades,  there  have  emerged  a number  of 
fundamental  differences  in  the  two  Koreas  which  can  hardly  be 
overcome.  Even  the  speech  habits  have  changed.  While  North 
Korea  constantly  rejects  all  those  proposals,  how  can  even  a 
basis  for  rebuilding  mutual  trust  be  oreated?  Many  south 
Koreans  now  conoede  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  North 
Korean  communists  will  ever  deliberately  move  from  a socialist 
system  to  a capitalist  system.  Neither  do  they  forsee  Western 
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oapitalism  now  prevailing  in  South  Korea  simply  falling  prey 
to  communism.  Galbraith  might  have  oversimplified  the  images 
of  Ideology. 


MACHIAVELLI ’ S "THE  P SINCE" 

Counselling  the  prinoe  of  a small  state  in  sixteenth 
century  Italy,  Maohiavelli  wrote  that  slnoe  conflict  according 
to  law,  the  method  of  men,  was  not  always  sufficient,  the 
ruler  sometimes  needed  recourse  to  the  methods  of  the  beasts. 
Thus  the  prinoe  "must  imitate  the  fox  and  the  lion,  for  the 
lion  cannot  proteot  himself  from  traps  and  the  fox  cannot 

defend  himself  from  wolves.  Those  that  wish  to  be  only  lions 
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do  not  understand  this."  This  counsel  still  seems  valid  for 

those  nations  with  little  armed  might. 

Maohiavelli  defines  the  purpose  of  government  as  the 

establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  ordered  rule  by  a prince. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  authority,  and  Maohiavelli  argued 

that  the  souroe  of  authority  was  always  in  some  sort  of  power. 

He  further  thought  that  in  a time  of  chaos  and  freebootlng 

the  first  necessities  of  power  were  that  it  should  be  absolute 

and  secure.  Thus  he  oonoeived  that  the  first  and  the  last 

thing  in  politics  was  the  gaining,  holding  and  exercise  of 

power,  the  power  of  a prinoe,  While  a prinoe  may  be  Involved 

in  many  types  of  power,  "a  wise  prinoe  must  rely  on  what  is 
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in  his  power  and  not  on  what  is  in  the  power  of  others." 

A prinoe  must  lay  solid  foundations,  slnoe  otherwise  he  will 
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inevitably  destroyed.  The  main  foundations  of  all  states  are 
good  laws  and  good  arms ( emphasis  mine).  He  placed  a particu- 
lar emphasis  on  'good  arms*  by  saying  that  one  cannot  have 
good  laws  without  good  arms,  and  where  one  has  good  arms,  he 
is  likely  to  have  good  laws  as  well.  Machiavelli  further 
escalated  the  importance  of  good  arms  by  relating  it  to  the 
dangers  a prince  may  be  exposed  to,  from  within  in  respect  of 
his  subjects,  and  from  without  in  respect  of  foreign  powers. 
While  a prinoe  may  be  able  to  defend  himself  against  the 
former  with  good  laws,  against  the  latter  he  must  defend  him- 
self with  good  arms  and  good  allies,  and  "if  he  have  good  arms 
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he  will  always  have  good  allies. " A prince,  therefore, 

should  never  be  negligent  in  raising  and  maintaining  ‘good 
arms'  of  his  own. Machiavelli  says  that  a prince  should  have 
no  care  or  thought  but  for  war,  if  he  intends  to  preserve  his 
princedom. 

Thus  the  main  substance  of  cower  is,  in  Machiavelli' s 
term,  good  arms . And  to  be  good,  it  must  be  what  is  in  the 
ruler' 8 own  power.  To  support  his  statement  concerning  the 
necessity  for  a prince  to  have  good  arms  of  his  own,  Machiave- 
lli provides  examples  of  'mercenary  arms'  and  'auxiliaries,' 
which  are  described  as  unprofitable  arms.  H®  says  that  those 
mercenary  arms  and  auxiliaries  may  be  useful  soldiers  for 
themselves,  but  are  always  hurtful  to  him  who  employs  them? 

for  "if  they  are  defeated,  he  (the  employer)  is  undone,  if 
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victorious,  he  becomes  their  prisoner."  Machiavelli  further 
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introduces  the  Davld-Goliath  story  from  the  old  Testament  to 

prove  the  impotence  and  incredibility  of  outside  foroes.  When 

little  David  offered  himself  to  go  forth  and  fight  Goliath, 

the  Philistine  ohampion,  he  was  enoouraged  by  Saul  to  be  armed 

with  Saul's  own  armor,  but  David  rejeoted  that  idea  saying  that 
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"with  these  untried  arms  I cannot  prevail,"  and  rather  he 
ohose  to  meet  his  enemy  with  his  own  sling.  David's  sling  might 
not  have  been  'good  arms'  but  certainly  was  in  David's  own 
power  and  he  could  rely  on  it.  David  rejected  Saul's  proposal 
beoauae  he  surely  did  not  want  to  beoome  his  prisoner  in  case 
he  was  victorious.  In  brief,  "good  allies"  has  a meaning  to  a 
prince  only  when  he  has  "good  arms";  otherwise,  he  would  beoome 
allies'  prisoner  even  with  the  viotory. 

By  strongly  emphasizing  the  importance  of  "good  arms 
of  one*  s own"  in  respect  of  the  dangers  from  outside,  Machiavelli 
provides  a still  valid  and  invaluable  lesson  for  those  small 
states,  Including  the  R.O.K. , that  are  lacking  in  the  military 
power  strong  enough  to  carry  out  a polloy  by  force  against 
their  dlreot  opponent  and/or  strong  and  big  state(s)  for  any 
protracted  period. 


PORCUPINE  THEORY 

The  poroupine  Theory,  set  forth  by  professor  Lee  sang- 
Woo  of  seogang  University,  Korea,  is  a theory  applicable  to 
a small  state  that  strives  toward  achieving  a self-defense 
capability  in  an  international  political  order  dominated  by 
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strong  powers.  The  oore  of  the  theory  Is  very  simple t a small 
state  Is  seoure  and  safe  as  long  as  it  possesses  a deterrence 
capability  whloh  oan  infllot  on  any  concerned  strong  power  a 
comparatively  large  damage  in  oontrast  to  any  possible  gain 
that  that  strong  power  might  obtain  through  exercise  of  its 
influential  power.  It  comes  from  the  structural  signifloanoe 
of  a poroupine  itself.  That  is,  a porcupine  is  not  likely  to 
be  attaoked  by  suoh  strong  animals  as  lions  or  tigers  because, 
although  it  is  no  match  for  them  in  terms  of  strength,  it  is 
armed  with  quills  capable  of  delivering  deoisive  damage. 

The  Theory  is  composed  of  following  propositions! 
Proposition  1 t Every  nation  acts  in  a direction  of  promoting 

its  own  interest. 

Proposition  2 * power  is  exercised  in  accordance  with  utilita- 
rian calculations. 

Proposition  3 t It  is  possible  for  a small  state  to  achieve 

a capability  to  Infllot  damage  greater  than 
the  gain  expeoted  by  the  attacking  strong 
power. 

Proposition  4 i A strong  power  will  restrain  itself  from  attack- 
ing a small  state  when  the  loss  is  estimated 
to  be  greater  than  the  gain;  consequently  a 

small  state  comes  to  acquire  deterrenoe  capabl- 
15 

lity. 


The  Porcupine  Theory  centered  on  the  universality  of  Proposi- 
tion 4 above  is  assumed  to  be  acceptable  as  an  available  theory 
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for  small  states*  provided  that  the  first  three  propositions 
can  be  determined  valid  in  light  of  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion* and  their  logical  linkage  oan  be  shown,  in  this  regard 
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Professor  Lee  Sang-Woo  explains  as  follows  : 

Proposition  1 is  not  easy  to  prove*  for  "operationali- 
zation" of  the  oonoept  of  Interest  is  not  only  difficult  per 
se  but  also  difficult  to  measure  as  a consequence.  However*  it 
la  common  sense  for  any  nation  to  pursue  its  own  interest  for 
its  own  sake*  although  the  nature  of  benefits  from  a certain 
oourse  of  action  may  be  different  due  to  the  different  stand- 
ards of  determining  them.  Thus  this  proposition  can  be  easily 
accepted  without  raising  too  much  opposition. 

PL~opositlon  2 recognizes  the  capability  of  a nation  to 
refleot  in  aotual  behavior  its  general  attribute  of  pursuing 
its  Interests,  in  other  words*  modem  nations  are  assumed  to 
be  smart  enough  to  conduct  efficiently  cost-benefit  analysis 
in  pursuing  their  interests*  and  they  exercise  power  accord- 
ingly when  benefits  are  determined  to  be  worth  the  risk  of 
doing  so.  The  proposition  also  enables  one  to  estimate  the 
future  behavioral  spectrum  of  a particular  nation  by  recog- 
nizing the  selectivity  in  exeroise  of  its  military  capability. 

The  issue  in  Proposition  3 is  not  to  discuss  how  much 
power  a nation  has  but  ooncems  the  possibility  for  a small 
state  to  be  able  to  inflict  significant  damage  on  a big  power. 
While  it  is  still  possible  to  aocept  this  proposition  when 
viewed  in  terms  of  conventional  weapons  as  proved  in  Vietnam, 


the  technological  development  of  modern  warfare  certainly 
enables  us  to  envision  even  greater  validity  of  this  proposi- 
tion. Continuous  development  is  being  made  at  rapid  rate  in 
the  fields  of  precision-guided  and  LASSR-assistfci?  weapon 
systems  which  have  great  destructive  pow-»r.  Besides,  the  best 
and  most  luqjortant  example  would  be  nuclear  weapons.  Since  it 
is  a mass  destruction  weapon,  a nuclear  weapon  can  inflict 
incalculable  damage  even  with  a single  warhead.  When  a small 
state  is  armed,  even  to  a limited  degree,  with  a nuclear 
retaliation  capability  against  the  attacker,  it  becomes  in 
fact  equal  to  the  attacker  regardless  of  its  relative  size. 

And  this  nuclear  deterrence  effect  can  never  be  overlooked  by 
the  attacker  regardless  of  its  size.  Thus  ti.ese  technological 
developments  inorease  the  small  state* s capability  to  inflict 
damage  on  big  powers.  In  this  regard  it  is  en  isioned  that 
the  chances  for  Proposition  3 to  become  valid  certainly  are 
increasing. 

proposition  4 1*  then  expected  to  be  a logical  outcome 
once  the  first  three  propositions  are  proved  to  be  valid.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  has  to  be  so,  logically  speaking,  but 
rather  that  its  probability  is  gradually  becoming  greater. 

The  gist  of  this  theory  is  that  a small  state  oan, 
through  improvement  of  its  retaliation  capability,  deter  an 
attack  by  a big  power.  The  possibility  for  a smal.1  state  to 
acquire  porcupine's  quills  is  ever  increasing  due  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  weapons  technology. 
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The  agony  of  the  R.o.K.  arises  from  the  very  fact  that 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  four  superpowers  of  the  world.  Although 
the  national  power,  especially  the  conventional  military  power, 
of  the  R.O.K.  is  not  weak  per  se,  the  R.O.K.  cannot  but  remain 
in  the  status  of  small  power  because  military  capabilities  of 
the  surrounding  big  powers  are  relatively  too  strong.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  prevail  during  the  upcoming  decades. 

In  this  regard,  the  porcupine  Theory  seems  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  R.O.K.  which  is  faced  with  the  foremost  task  of 
achieving  self-sufficiency  in  national  defense,  in  a ce»<se 

that  it  is  strictly  a deterrence-defense  strategy  for  a small 
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state  surrounded  and/or  dominated  by  big  powers. 

SUMMARY 

In  reviewing  the  literature  central  to  the  peculiar 
environment  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  it  is  apparent  that  those 
lessons  deduced  from  the  chosen  theories  are  immeasurably 
valuable  to  the  R.O.K.  and  therefore  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  formulating  its  future  national  defense  strategy. 
Although  South  Korean  attempts  to  apply  the  Convergence  Theory 
to  its  relations  with  the  North  Korean  communists  have  thus 
far  failed  to  bear  any  fruit,  her  continued  effort  will  hope- 
fully result  in  a situation  such  that  ♦’North  Korea  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  respond.”  At  the  same  time  the  R.o.K.  must 
bear  in  mind  those  lessons,  as  described  in  Machlavelli * s 
Theory  and  the  porcupine  Theory,  concerning  the  "good  arms  of 
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one's  own,"  and  the  significance  of  "the  porcupine's  quills," 
since  it  is  not  only  in  direot  confrontation  with  North  Korea 
but  also  a part  of  the  pattern  of  superpower  competition. 

While  the  Convergence  Theory  is  related  to  the  internal  com- 
plexity between  the  South  and  North  Koreas  on  the  peninsula 
itself,  the  Machiavellian  and  Porcupine  Theories  provide  South 
Korea  with  valuable  guidelines  for  her  stance  primarily  with 
regard  to  the  surrounding  superpowers.  Thus  any  future  alter- 
native for  the  south  Korean  self-defense  must  be  in  conformity 
with  those  theoretical  concepts. 
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CHAPTER  III.  ANALYSIS  OP  SITUATION  ON  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA 
GENERAL:  GEOGRAPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA 

Located  at  the  east  end  of  Asia  and  In  the  rarthem 
periphery  of  the  pacific,  the  Korean  peninsula,  as  a strategic 
nexus  of  Northeast  Asia,  ha:s  served  in  the  past  ce-tury  as  both 
a bridge  and  an  arena  of  competition  and  conflict  between  the 
U.S.S.R.,  China,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.  in  respect  to  the  syste- 
matic structure  and  function  of  an  order  for  Northeast  Asia. 
Because  of  its  geographical  location  in  the  proximity  of  its 
powerful  neighbors,  Korea  has  existed  as  an  autonomous  state 
for  most  of  its  long  history  since  the  first  century  B.C.  by 
virtue  of  the  control  or  intervention  of  those  neighbors.  Thus 
the  very  existence  of  Korea  as  an  autonomous  state  has  been 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  a function  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East,  either  in  terms  of  the  supremacy  of  one 
power  that  protected  Korea  or  in  terms  of  rival  imperialisms 
meeting  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  establishing  there  a very 
unstable  equilibrium.  The  controlling  and  protecting  power 
was  traditionally  China,  challenged  from  time  to  time  with 
varying  suooess  by  Japan.  Around  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Japan  Invaded  Korea  without  lasting  success,  but  later 
successfully  challenged  China  for  its  own  claim  to  control  the 
peninsula.  Japan  was  able  to  make  good  that  claim  as  a result 

of  its  victory  in  the  Slno-Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  Then  Japan 
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whose  influence  became  dominant  on  the  peninsula  from  1896  on 
was,  in  turn,  challenged  in  its  control  of  Korea  by  Russia. 

The  rivalry  between  japan  and  Russia  for  control  of  Korea  end- 
ed with  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  190^ 
-05.  Japanese  oontrol  of  Korea,  thus  firmly  established,  ended 
with  tha  defeat  of  japan  in  tha  S*oond  World  War*  Then  t-h# 
United  states  and  the  soviet  Union  took  over  the  historic  fun- 
ction with  regard  to  Korea,  the  United  states  in  effect  talcing 
the  plaoe  of  Japan  and  the  soviet  Union  that  of  China.  Neither 
the  united  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  oould  allow  the  other 
power  to  oontrol  all  of  Korea.  As  seen  from  the  vantage  point 
of  Japan,  whose  protection  is  a vital  Interest  of  the  united 
States,  Korea  in  the  hands  of  potentially  hostile  power  is 
like  a drawn  dagger;  it  is  seen  the  same  way  from  the  vantage 
point  of  Russia  and  more  particularly  China.  Thus  the  division 
of  Korea  into  an  American  and  Russian  zone  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  expression  both  of  the  two  Koreas  and 
of  the  powers  available  to  them,  since  at  that  time  neither 
great  power  was  in  a position  to  risk  a major  conflict  over 
the  control  of  Korea.  The  issue  of  the  control  of  all  of  llorea 
was  reopened  in  1950  when  North  Korea,  supported  by  the  soviet 
Union  and  China,,  attacked  South  Korea.  The  all-out  support  of 
the  United  States  for  South  Korea  was  justified  by  its  Interest 
in  the  security  of  Japan  and  the  over-all  stability  of  the  par 
East. 

At  present  the  Korean  peninsula  occupies  the  center  of 


* triangle  with  the  sides  formed  by  Japan,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  center  point,  the  Korean  peninsula  suffers 
vulnerability  from  all  dlreotlons.  Nevertheless,  as  the  center 
point,  the  peninsula  occupies  a strategic  location  with  respect 
to  each  side.  Bach  nation  in  the  triangle  has  attempted  over 
the  past  century  to  occupy  this  center  point  as  either  a defen- 
sive measure  against  the  other  two,  an  offensive  measure  to 
projeot  its  power  against  the  other  two,  or  a combination  of 
both  strategies.  Since  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  has 
represented  the  third  side  as  a surrogate  Japan,  although  not 
representing  total  Japanese  national  interests  on  the  peninsula. 
While  North  Korea  is  taking  advantage  of  its  own  triangular 
relationship  as  it  maintains  dose  ties  with  both  Russia  and 
China  between  which  an  endless  dispute  is  prevailing,  south 
Korea  has  been  and  still  is  solely  dependent  on  the  united 
States,  in  other  words  South  Korea  has  only  one  side  to  lose 
of  the  power  politics  triangle.  It  is  also  Important  to  realize 
the  geographical  significance  of  south  Korea's  location  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  its  enemy,  close  to  its  enemy's  allies,  and 
far  from  its  own  ally,  the  united  States.  Thus  the  maintenance 
of  stability  on  this  peninsula  relies  on  two  related  sets  of 
objective  conditions:  the  strategic  military  balance  between 
the  surrounding  big  powers,  and  the  regional  military  balance 
between  south  and  North  Korea  on  the  peninsula  itself.  Any  sig- 
nificant change  on  either  side  of  the  triangle  or  on  the  pat- 
tern of  direct  opposition  certainly  will  alter  the  balance  of 


power  on  the  peninsula.  The  enemy,  a large  and  powerful  force, 
watching  aorose  the  Military  Demarcation  Line  (MDL)  grants  no 
time-outs.  Surrounded  on  the  one  side  by  suoh  an  iaplaoable 
and  powerful  communist  adversary  and  on  the  other  three  sides 
by  water.  South  Korea  does  not  have  any  maneuver  spaoe  to  trade. 

ROLES  OP  FOREIGN  POWERS 


U.3.3.R. 

The  Soviet  Union's  interest  in  Korea  has  been  intense 
only  in  the  last  century.  Japan's  viotory  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904-05  prevented  domination  of  the  peninsula  by  Czarist 
Russia.  Since  then  the  U.S.S.R.  eaperienced  the  Siberian  eape- 
dition  in  1918-1923  with  Korea  as  the  gateway,  and  observed 
Japan  extend  control  over  resource-rich  Manchuria  in  1931. 
During  most  of  World  War  II,  the  soviet  Union  honored  its  non- 
aggression pact  with  Japan,  but  advantageously  entered  the  war 
Just  prior  to  the  end  and  quickly  seized  the  northern  half  of 
the  Korean  peninsula  under  an  agreement  with  the  U.S. 

Postwar  activities  by  the  soviet  Union  indicate  the  high 
strategic  value  given  to  the  peninsula.  First,  under  soviet 
tutelage.  North  Korea  emerged  as  a state  and  Kim  Il-sung  rose 
to  power  and  leadership.  Beginning  with  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
moves  during  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Korea  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War,  the  U.S.S.R.  aided  and  abetted  Nor-n  Korean 
development  as  a Soviet  satellite,  and  Kim's  decision  to  invade 
South  Korea  was  made  with  the  full  approval  of  Stalin. 
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The  Korean  War  shattered  the  sorlet  hold  on  Kim  li- 
sting, who  began  to  assert  the  self-identity  of  his  regime.  Yet, 
Sorlet  aid  partially  fin an o ad  North  Korea* s rebuilding  program. 

Until  Pyongyang* s break  with  Moscow  in  1962,  Soviet  aid  totaled 

1 

an  estimated  | 692  million. 

Soviet  presence  and  influence  in  North  Korea  fell  to 
its  postwar  nadir  from  1962-1964.  The  reasons  for  this  decline 
were  varied.  First,  south  Korea's  new  antl-oommunlst  military 
government  appeared  menacing,  and  Kim's  imperialistic  attitude 
faced  a Soviet  polloy  of  peaoeful  coexistence  and  detente  with 
the  West.  The  memory  of  the  Korean  War  and  Moscow's  falure  to 
come  aggressively  to  North  Korea's  aid  was  not  lost  on  Kim  li- 
sting. second,  Khrushchev's  de-stalinization  and  anti -personal- 
ity oult  disturbed  Kim  Il-sung,  whose  power  foundation  was 
built  along  Stalin's  methods. 

In  1965*  after  a visit  from  premier  Alexksel  N.  Kosy- 
gin, Russo-North  Korean  relations  were  reconciled,  although 
Kim  Il-sung  moved  to  balanoe  his  Slno-Sovlet  relations  and 
reassert  North  Korean  autonomy  in  foreign  affairs.  Soviet 

military  and  eoonomic  aid  were  renewed;  a vital  factor  if 

2 

North  Korea  hoped  to  maintain  parity  with  south  Korea. 

Present  relations  between  the  two  countries  remain 
normalized,  but  the  relationship  appears  as  one  of  mutual  con- 
venience, not  one  of  so  great  cordiality  or  comradeship  as 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  Kim  Il-sung' s effort  to  communlze  south 

Korea,  and  it  is  committed  to  automatic  and  immediate  defense 
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of  North  Korea  In  the  event  of  external  aggression. 

The  present  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co- 
operation and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  soviet  union  and 
the  Deaooratlo  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  gives  high  strategic  value  to  the  peninsula 
on  the  following  bases. 

First,  the  peninsula  provides  the  soviet  Union  with  an 
outstanding  military  base  and  maritime  advance  route  in  view 
of  its  ocean-based  grand  strategy.  The  soviet  Union's  hope  to 
obtain  a naval  base(s)  with  favorable  conditions  reflects  its 
intention  to  expand  its  power  of  influenoe  over  the  pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ooean  area.  The  soviet  Union  has  about  one- 
third  of  its  total  forces  stationed  in  the  par  East,  and  its 
naval  bases  in  this  region  are  limited  to  petropavlovsk, 
Sovetskaya  Gavan  and  Vladivostok.  Although  these  bases  have 
excellent  port  facilities,  they  are  normally  frozen  for  three 
to  four  months  starting  in  Deoember.  Especially  Vladivostok, 
the  base  of  the  Russian  Pacific  Fleet,  is  characterized  by 
heavy  fog  for  about  three  months  every  year.  Furthermore  ano- 
ther great  weakness  of  this  naval  base  is  that  it  is  being 
over-watohed  by  the  opponents,  mainly  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  as  all  the  routes  to  and  from  this  base  are  very  close 
to  Japan.  There  are  four  routes  through  which  the  soviet  paci- 
fic Fleet  oan  advance  into  the  paolfiot  Tatar  Strait  between 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Sakhalin,  Soya  strait  between  Sakha- 
lin and  Hokkaido,  Tsugara  strait  between  Hokkaido  and  Honshu, 
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and  Korea  Strait  between  tha  Korean  peninsula  and  Japan. 

Among  these  four  the  Tatar  Strait  beooaes  frozen  in  winter  time 
and  la  considered  to  be  uneconomical  due  to  the  excessively 
extended  lane  requiring  large  turn-around  movement.  307a  Strait 
and  T sugars  strait  are  under  the  constant  surveillance  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  navies.  As  the  gateway  to  Southeast 
Asia  end  the  Indian  Ocean ( the  Kora*  Strait  provides  the  short- 
est route  for  the  soviet  Paoiflc  Fleet,  which, by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  narrowness  of  the  strait,  can  avoid  close  surveil- 
lance by  the  United  States,  Japanese  and  South  Korean  navies. 
Thus  the  best  exit  for  the  soviet  Paoiflc  Fleet  Is  the  Korea 
Strait,  statistics  show  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
Soviet  pacific  Fleet  ships  passing  through  those  four  straits 
since  1975  go  via  the  Korea  Strait,  thus  proving  its  value. 

Thus  the  stability  of  the  Korean  peninsula  is  directly  related 
to  maintaining  Russian  Far  Eastern  territory.  The  Korean  penin- 
sula is  therefore  considered  to  be  strategically  valuable  to 
the  soviet  Unl^n  which  has  deployed  the  majority  of  its  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East  with  which  to  control  its  regional  terri- 
tory. 

Second,  the  peninsula  is  evaluated  as  an  important 
Russian  base  of  operation  to  contain  a possible  United  States- 
Japan-p.R.C.  alliance.  With  the  peninsula  on  its  side,  the 
soviet  union  easily  can  isolate  and  threaten  Japan  by  achieving 
naval  supremacy  over  the  sea  of  Japan  and  having  control  of  the 
Korea  strait.  It  can  also  deny  any  United  States  advance  into 
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the  Par  East  region  by  containing  the  United  States  Pacific 
power.  As  to  Sino-Soviet  relations,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  penisula  has  been  increased  since  the  1960's  during 
which  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  developed.  When  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  predominant  over  the  P.R.C.  on  the  penin- 
sula, it  can  threaten  from  the  Korean  peninsula  as  well  as 
through  Manchuria,  thus  forcing  the  P.R.C.  to  fight  on  three 
fronts.  The  Soviet  Union  will  also  achieve  a decisive  advan- 
tage in  that  case  by  attaining  naval  spremacy  over  the  Yellow 
Sea,  which  will,  in  turn,  enable  her  to  threaten  seriously 
the  Chinese  Northern  Ocean  Fleet  and  to  block  the  Chinese 
ooast  when  deemed  necessary.  Naval  supremacy  over  the  sea  of 
Japan  will  also  preclude  the  united  States  and  Japan  from 
intervening  in  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute  and  prevent  the  P.R.C. 
from  advancing  into  the  Maritime  provinces  which  are  supposed 

to  be  the  most  vulnerable  area  in  the  Pax  East  to  the  soviet 
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Union. 

Third,  the  Korean  peninsula  can  facilitate  development 

of  natural  resources  in  Siberia,  where  about  80  % of 

7 

Russian  resources  are  deposited.  Development  of  natural  re- 
sources Is  nowadays  a great  conoem  of  every  nation,  and  for 
that  reason  the  soviet's  expectation  toward  Siberian  develop- 
ment is  Indeed  great,  strengthening  the  pacific  Fleet  and  ex- 
panding military  activities  throughout  the  region  is  also 
inter-related  to  this  issue.  Thus  the  significance  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  control  by  the 
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Soviet  Union  will  greatly  enhance  her  diplomatic  stance  in 

the  par  Eastern  region  vis-a-vis  the  United  States*  Japan  and 

the  p.R.C.  respectively  and  collectively. 

The  Soviet  Union* s policy  toward  the  Korean  peninsula 

has  been  expressed  historically  as  a link  in  the  chain  of  its 

southward  expansion  policy.  In  reality  the  Soviet  Union's 

support  for  Kim  II -sung ; s effort  to  communize  south  Korea  is 

mainly  based  on  its  keen  interest  in  south  Korea's  warm  water 

ports  which  would  be  advantageous  to  its  growing  naval  actlvl- 
8 

ties.  Attaining  a firm  access  to  ice-free  and  warm  water 
ports  has  been  one  of  the  permanent  interests  of  Russian  fo- 
reign policy.  The  Russians  have  been  persistently  seeking 
access  to  naval  berthing  facilities*  petroleum  storage  areas 
and  airfields  which  would  greatly  enhance  their  military 
capabilities  in  the  pacific  and  the  Indian  ocean  region.  The 
Korean  peninsula  meets  all  these  requirements.  It  is  an  ideal 
baso  point  for  advancement  into  the  pacific  and  an  ideal  base 
to  form  an  encirclement  network  against  the  p.R.C. 

Prom  the  security  standpoint  the  U.S.S.R.  has  an  inter- 
est in  preventing  an  unfriendly  major  power  from  gaining  pre- 
dominant Influence  in  neighboring  Korea.  For  this  the  Soviet 
Union  is  attempting  to  deal  with  south  and  North  Korea  on  an 

individual  basis  and  make  each  of  the  two  Koreas  into  pro- 
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Soviet  states.  Especially  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  entice 
Pyongyang  away  from  Peking  and  make  it  one  of  its  loyal  satel- 
lites. After  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  U.S.S.R.  was  North 
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Korea's  ohief  supplier  of  economic  and  military  aid.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  sino-sovlet  dispute,  however,  the  p.R.c.  be- 
came an  overt  rival  influence  in  Pyongyang  and  an  important 
provider  of  aid.  Rivalry  between  the  two  communist  powers,  in 
fact,  has  made  it  possible  for  North  Korea  to  play  one  off 
against  the  other  and  thus  gain  considerable  freedom  of  action. 
Despite  somewhat  cool  Soviet-North  Korean  relations,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  likely  to  maintain  its  status  quo  policy.  An  open 
break  is  unlikely  as  Moscow  fears  driving  Pyongyang  into  the 
arms  of  Peking,  while  North  Korea  is  still  heavily  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  union  for  technology,  sophisticated  weapons,  and 
oil.  The  ourrent  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  Korea  is 
governed  less  by  concern  for  its  bilateral  relations  with 
North  Korea  than  by  its  policies  toward  the  other  three  big 
powers  with  interests  in  Koreat  the  U.S.,  Japan,  and  China. 

To  avoid  losing  Influence  relative  to  China,  it  will  respond 
somewhat  to  North  Korean  pressure,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
seriously  interfering  with  its  more  important  objectives  of 
maintaining  detente  with  the  U.S.  and  improving  relations  with 
Japan.  Its  relations  with  Korea  are  not  a high-priority  issue 
for  Mosoow  at  least  for  the  time  being.  However,  if  Soviet 
seourity  were  to  be  threatened  by  a U.S. -P.R.C. -Japan  alliance, 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  option  of  destroying  the 
status  quo  by  launching  a proxy  war  through  North  Korea.  Never- 
theless, Moscow,  in  the  future,  is  likely  to  avoid  the  extreme 
of  encouraging  military  action  against  the  South  and  publicly 
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advocating  a two-Koreas  policy.  In  fact,  Moscow  has  been 
cautious  to  some  extent  In  dealing  with  North  Korea  due  to  the 
strain  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations  derived  from  the  Slno- 
North  Korean-Soviet  triangular  concept,  some  variables  which 
will  affect  Soviet  policy  towaii  the  Korean  peninsula  In  the 
future  are  Moscow's  conflict  with  China,  U.S.  determination  to 
defend  South  Korea,  and  a change  in  North  Korean  leadership. 

P.J* 

Chinese  Interest  in  Korea  gees  back  to  ancient  times 
when  China  possessed  suzerainty  over  Korea.  Chinese  influence 
over  Korea's  foreign  affairs,  except  for  Hldeyoshi's  destruct- 
ive Invasions  in  the  1590' s,  remained  free  of  Japanese  inter- 
ference until  18?6.  Then,  within  two  decades,  China  was  forced 
out  of  the  peninsula  by  Japan.  The  Japanese  victory  In  the 
Slno-Japanese  War  of  1894-95  denied  China  Its  former  tradition- 
al role.  Over  the  next  fifty  yea ri  China  observed  the  strategic 
Importance  of  tho  Korean  peninsula  as  it  provided  the  entrance- 
way for  Japan's  imperialistic  designs  on  Manchuria  and  China. 

As  World  War  II  ended.  Communist  and  Nationalist  forces 
In  China  rekindled  their  long-standing  civil  war.  Preoccupation 
with  the  consolidation  of  power  by  the  victorious  Communist 
forces  after  October,  1949  did  not  deter  Chinese  intervention 
during  the  Korean  War  in  time  to  rescue  Kim  Il-sung' s communist 
state  fronfcollapse.  With  the  North  Korean  Army  virtually  anni- 
hilated, and  the  United  Nations  Command  (UNC) , consisting 
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primarily  of  U.S.  forces,  pressing  toward  the  Yalu  River,  the 

p.R.C.  rushed  a so-called  volunteer  army  into  the  peninsula 

and  bore  the  brunt  of  fighting  almost  three  years. 

After  the  War,  Peking  granted  Kim's  government  $ 200 

million,  waived  all  expenses  of  the  Korean  War,  and  promised 

to  train  North  Korean  technicians. Since  China  had  launched  its 

own  first  Five-Year  Plan  in  1953  which  required  all  available 

resources,  this  aid  indicated  that  Peking  mu3t  have  regarded 

the  rehabilitation  of  North  Korea  as  a matter  of  great  lmpor- 
11 

tance. 

Beginning  in  1956  Chinese  influence  with  Kim  Il-sung 
began  to  suffer  from  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  Kim  attempted  to 
escape  the  dilemma  of  the  schism  by  following  the  path  of  non- 
alignment.  After  the  May  16th  coup  in  Seoul,  Kim  hurried  to 
Peking  and  Moscow  in  July,  1961,  to  conclude  identical  mutual 
defense  treaties  with  both  powers.  Nevertheless,  by  1962  North 
Korea  was  unmistakably  in  the  Chinese  camp.  Peking's  monopoly 
on  influence  and  prestige  in  North  Korea  lasted  until  1965, 
when  rapprochment  between  Kim  and  Premier  Khrushchev's  succe- 
ssors took  place.  In  1967  Peking  responded  to  the  improved 
Russo-North  Korean  relations  by  spreading  false  rumors  that 
the  North  Korean  Army  toppled  Kim  in  a military  coup.  Kim 

vehemently  denied  these  reports  and  charged  China  with  "big- 

12 

power  chauvinism." 

During  the  1970' s North  Korea  and  the  p.R.C.  aga*n 
moved  closer  together.  First,  China  denounced  the  American 
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EC-121  reconnaissance  plane  shot  down  by  North  Korea  in  April, 
1969  as  U.S.  " aggression.**  second,  the  two  1 oun  tries  concluded 
the  Talu  and  Tuman  Rivers  Navigation  Coordination  Committee 
Agreement  and  North  Korea  appointed  an  ambassador  to  Albania, 
China's  closest  ally,  as  a gesture  of  friendship.  Third,  Pre- 
mier Chou  Eh-lai  visited  Pyongyang  in  April,  1970,  and  the  two 

nations  reaffirmed  their  intentions  to  Jointly  resist  any  U.S.- 
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Japan  aggression  on  the  peninsula.  Finally,  when  Kim  visited 
Peking  on  28  April,  1975*  China  for  the  first  time  publicly 
recognized  North  Korea  as  "the  sole  legal  sovereign  state  of 
the  Korean  nation."  Presently,  a Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co- 
operation and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  p.R.C.  and  the 
D.P.R  K.  prevails. 

As  far  as  the  geographical  significance  is  concerned, 
Korea  is,  if  anything,  even  more  strategically  important  to 
China  than  to  the  soviet  Union.  Historically  China  has  defined, 
literally,  its  relationship  with  Korea  as  the  "lips-and-teeth 
relations."  This  does  not  imply  a mutually  supporting  re- 
lationship on  an  equal  basis  but  a subordinate  relationship 
such  that  events  in  Korep  have  had  a great  impact  on  the  fate 
of  China.  "Lips"  are  viewed  by  China  as  a sort  of  natural 
mouth-piece  or  house-fence  because  they  provide  the  "teeth," 
China  itself,  with  initial  protection  from  cold  wind,  any  un- 
expected instantaneous  lnoldent,  and  so  forth.  As  the  Chinese 
lips,  the  Korean  peninsula,  first  of  all,  plays  the  role  as 
a buffer  state  containing  the  advance  of  surrounding  oceanic 
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powers. 


Located  in  the  middle,  the  peninsula  has  been  buffeted 
historically  by  many  direct  confrontations  among  the  Japanese, 
the  Americans  and  the  continental  Chinese  powers.  When  the 
peninsula  Instead  tilted  toward  one  particular  outside  country, 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  region  broke  down  and  it  served  as 
a stepping-stone  to  expansionism. 

Secondly,  in  tactical  terms,  the  Korean  peninsula  is 
the  Covering  Force  Area  (CFA),  while  mainland  China  and  espe- 
cially Manchuria  are  the  Main  Battle  Area  (MBA).  Chinese  in- 
dustries are  concentrated  in  Manchuria  from  which  more  than 
50  % of  Chinese  crude  oil  is  produced.  While  the  four  modern- 
izations dictate  Chinese  domestic  and  foreign  policies  today, 
protection  of  those  natural  resources  is  considered  to  be 
highly  important  in  terms  of  national  strategy,  in  this  regard 
the  Korean  peninsula  is  indeed  the  CFA  not  only  for  the  Manchu- 
ria but  also  for  the  mainland  China  as  it  helps  to  protect  the 
MBA  against  cold  wind. 

Thirdly,  located  adjacent  to  both  China  and  Russia, 
the  peninsula  plays  the  role  as  a bal an cer-of -power  in  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute.  In  reality,  military  value  of  the  penin- 
sula to  China  is  increasing  in  view  of  this  Sino-Soviet  con- 
flict. If  and  when  China  cam  exercise  influencing  power  on 
the  peninsula,  it  can  impose  a serious  threat  on  the  logistic 
bases  in  the  roar  area  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  Forces  by  attack- 
ing the  Maritime  provinces.  It  can  protect  Itself  from  oceanic 
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threat  against  important  coastal  areas  by  securing  zones  around 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  East  China  Sea.  By  blocking  the  Cheju 
Strait  it  can  also  Interdict  the  Russian  sea  lanes.  Furthermore, 
China  can  impose  a direct  threat  to  the  Soviet  Far  East  Fleet 
by  deploying  naval  forces  into  the  sea  of  Japan,  utilizing  the 
peninsula  as  an  intermediate  base.  Thus  the  condition  of  "lips'* 
certainly  poses  a great  impact  on  the  fate  of  "teeth,"  espe- 
cially so  in  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

Chinese  traditional  interests  in  Korea  have  not  abated. 
But  at  least  five  reasons  have  prevented  active  resumption  of 
its  former  role;  (1)  Japanese  preeminence  in  Korea  from  I895- 
194-5;  (2)  U.S.  preeminence  in  south  Korea  from  1950  to  the  pre- 
sent; (3)  domestic  instability  in  China;  (4)  competition  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  influence  North  Korea  and  the  sino-sovlet  split; 
and  (5)  most  important,  Kim  Il-sung's  ultra-nationalistic  and 
independent  attitude  in  foreign  affairs. 

In  its  struggle  against  encirclement  by  hostile  powers, 
the  p.R.C.  has  looked  to  North  Korea  as  an  ally  and  has  launched 
a massive  propaganda  campaign  to  display  their  solidarity.  China 
needs  North  Korea  as  an  ally  in  pursuing  its  strategy  of  con- 
fronting the  U.S.S.R.,  but  it  lacks  Moscow's  capability  to  meet 
North  Korea's  economic  and  military  needs.  Peking's  policy 
toward  the  Korean  problem  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
Slno-Sevlet  dispute. 

Peking  has  consistently  supported  North  Korea's  offi- 
cial position  on  the  Korean  question  and  has  endorsed  North 
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Korea's  polio/  of  "one  Korea"  in  the  united  Nations,  rejecting 
the  "German  formula."  Peking  couples  the  Taiwan  problem  in  its 
statements,  though  it  is  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  two 
situations.  The  p.R.C.  and  North  Korea  have  divergent  perspec- 
tives on  the  Korean  questions,  as  reflected  in  their  different 
expectations  of  participants  in  any  new  peace  negotiations  and 
other  issues. 

Peking's  normalization  of  relations  with  the  u.S.  plays 
a critical  role  in  Peking's  policy  toward  Korea.  Despite  the 
purge  of  Chlang  Ching  and  her  followers,  who  were  the  strongest 
supporters  of  Kim's  position,  there  is  presently  no  significant 
indication  that  Peking's  policy  will  change.  Peking  rejected 
the  proposal  for  a four-power  conference;  it  supports  Kim's 
call  for  a Koryo  Confederation;  it  also  supports  a ban  on  deli- 
very of  conventional  weapons  to  both  Korea* , and  advocates  to- 
tal elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  recognized  the 
D.P.R.K.  as  the  only  legitimate  Korean  state  and  has  shown  no 
sign  of  wanting  to  move  toward  cross-recognition. 

While  the  P.R.C.  supports  the  "one  Korea"  principle, 
it  does  not  endorse  military  confrontation  because:  (1)  China 
views  unification  as  a long-term  problem,  rather  than  a prior- 
ity; (2)  military  action  would  Jeopardize  Slno-Amerlcan  normal- 
ization of  relations  and  its  own  four  modernization  programs; 
(3)  Japan  might  be  led  to  re-armament;  (4)  North  Korea's  depen- 
dence on  the  U.S.S.R.  would  lnorease.  China  knows  that  Russia 
has  a far  more  powerful  military  establishment.  Although 

Russia  might  not  be  able  to  conquer  China,  it  would  wreak 
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enormous  destruction  and  wipe  out  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  through  Chinese  blood  and  sweat  over  a period  of  three 
deoades.  No  sane  Chinese  leadership  would  want  such  an  out- 
come, particularly  a leadership  whose  highest  priority  has 
now  turned  to  economic  development  and  modernization. 

LI  Ice  the  U.S.S.R.  China,  therefore,  gives  priority 
to  Its  relations  with  the  U.S.,  and  Japan  over  Its  relations 
with  North  Korea.  China's  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.,  which 
dearly  came  as  a shock  to  North  Korea,  and  Its  subsequent 
normalization  of  relations  with  Japan  made  the  Chinese  less 
vigorous  In  their  support  of  North  Korea.  They  have  toned 
down  their  attacks  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  R.O.K.  With  re- 
gard to  the  president  Carter's  announcement  of  his  withdrawal 
plan  in  May,  19 77.  for  example,  Peking  doubtlessly  anticipated 
with  some  anxiety  that  In  the  wake  of  a U.S.  military  pullout 

from  South  Korea  will  come  a rise  In  the  relative  power  of  the 

15 

Soviet  Union  In  a region  crucial  to  China's  security.  There 

are  also  Indications  that  the  p.R.C. , at  least  In  the  short 

run,  views  the  U.S.  presence  as  a nessary  balancing  element  In 
16 

the  area.  China  would  certainly  aot  be  Interested  In  Increas- 
ing the  risk  of  conflict  that  would  gravely  undermine  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  its  position  relative  to  the  Soviet  union 
by  cultivating  Its  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  Also, 
conflict  In  Korea  would  Increase  the  risk  of  rearmament  of 
Japan,  an  outcome  that  China  could  hardly  view  with  favor.  For 
China,  as  for  the  soviet  Union,  it  Is  thus  not  a high-priority 
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issue 


While  Chin*  probably  would  not  want  to  become  involved 

militarily  on  the  Korean  peninsula  again , the  Sino-Soviet 

split  accentuates  an  unstable  security  situation  on  China's 

northern  border.  As  long  as  Sino-Soviet  rapproohment  is  out 

of  question,  as  pointed  out  by  Deng  Xlo-ping  on  September  25# 

1977,  China  must  consider  control  of  its  North  Korean  border 

state  by  a friendly  power  even  more  important  for  the  next 
17 

generation.  It  will  therefore  continue  to  exert  much  effort 
in  containing  the  Russian  threat  according  to  its  anti- 
hegemony  policy  by  supporting  the  military  treaty  with  North 
Korea  and  its  unification  policy. 

JAPAN 

Japanese  interests  on  the  Korean  peninsula  in  the  past 
century  are  divided  into  pre-1945  and  post-19^5  Involvement. 

In  the  pre-1945  era,  Japan  waged  two  wars  against  China  and 
Russia  for  control  of  the  peninsula,  annexed  and  attempted  to 
assimilate  Korea  into  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  used  the  penin- 
sula as  one  gateway  for  expansion  into  Manchuria  and  China, 
japan  in  this  era  exercised  almost  absolute  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  oontrol  of  Korea.  Strategically,  Japan 
r-‘  ~ed  lgh  value  on  Korea,  initially  as  a defense  line 
against  foreign  encroachments  on  Japan,  and  later  as  a Jumping 
off  point  for  offensive  operations  against  China. 

J<  ese  interests  of  the  post-19^5  era  are  practically 
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the  antithesis  of  the  previous  period.  Five  reasons  account 
for  this  change]  (1)  the  political  division  of  the  peninsula 
into  the  R.O.K.  and  D.P.R.K. ; (2)  Japan's  more  democratic  and 
plurallstlo  government;  (4)  constitutional  repudiation  of  war; 
and  (5)  the  U.S.  policy  of  protecting  south  Korea  from  exter- 
nal aggression. 

Strategic  values  of  the  Korean  peninsula  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows.  Plrst,  the  peninsula  Is  of  Importance  to 
Japan  In  Its  role  as  bridging  the  gap  between  the  islands  of 
Japan  and  mainland  of  Asia.  Up  until  the  Far  East  became  civil- 
ized the  only  adjacent  country  known  to  Japan  was  Korea,  from 
which  Japan  Imported  Its  cultural  heritage.  Japan,  situated  In 
a passive  position  *from  the  continent*  until  the  Meljl  Restor- 
ation, was  transformed  Into  an  active  position  afterwards  *to 
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the  continent.*  As  a consequence  the  Korean  peninsula  was 
used  as  a Jumping  off  point  for  expansion  Into  the  continent 
of  Asia.  Second,  In  defense  terms,  the  Korean  peninsula  blocks 
expansion  of  the  continental  powers  and  plays  the  role  as  a 
buffer  zone  for  the  furtherance  of  Japanese  security.  The 
Japanese  view  toward  the  peninsula  at  present  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  their  expectation  that  the  peninsula  must  be  able  to 
protect  Japan  from  the  threat  of  continental  powers.  Japan, 
thus  far(  has  been  privileged  not  to  worry  much  about  the 
defense  of  Its  terrotory  thanks  to  the  secured  condition  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Also,  the  peninsula  is  Important  to 
Japan  In  terms  of  Japanese  continued  effort  of  searching  for 
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economic  markets.  Ever  slnoe  the  second  World  War  Japan  has 
been  pursuing  an  industrialization  policy.  In  this  regard  the 
R.O.K.  has  been  functioning  as  one  of  its  major  product  ex- 
change markets,  as  a capital  market,  and  as  a part  of  the 
Japanese  industrial  chain.  Although  Japan  has  recently  explored 
the  potential  big  market  of  mainland  China,  the  R.O.K.  will 
oontlnue  to  be  important  to  Japan  as  it  facilitates  Japanese 
economy  through  their  investment  into  South  Korea,  and  various 
eoonomlo  operations  suoh  as  Joint  Development  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Japanese  in  respect  of  the 

Korean  peninsula  is  to  prevent  renewed  conflict  there  so  that 

it  can  continue  to  pursue  its  economy-first  national  strategy. 

As  described  in  the  Nlxon-Sato  Joint  Communique  of  1969,  **se- 
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curity  of  the  R.O.K.  is  vital  to  that  of  Japan.**  According 

to  the  new  provision  of  1975  agreed  between  Schlesinger  and 

Sakata,  **the  security  of  the  entire  Korean  peninsula  is  vital 
20 

to  Japan.**  At  any  rate  it  is  apparent  that  Japan  places 
heavy  strategic  value  on  either  a part  of,  or  the  entire  penin- 
sula. This  security  of  the  Korean  peninsula  is  directly  related 
to  the  Japanese  interests  in  building  an  economic  superpower. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  did  become  an  economic  super- 
power, its  economy-centered  national  polloy  still  prevails. 

For  that  reason  Japan  preferred,  and  still  prefers,  to  maintain 
a position  of  equally  friendly  relations  with  both  China  and 
Russia.  Japan  wants  to  keep  soviet  influence  out  of  the  area 


while  maintaining  economic  links  with  the  U.S.S.R.  In  February, 
1978  Japan  signed  a long-term  trade  agreement  with  the  p.R.C. 
worth  twenty  billion  dollars  over  the  next  eight  years,  followed 
by  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  in  August,  1978. 

On  April  28,  1952  Japan  signed  the  U.S. -Japan  Mutual 
Seourlty  and  Assistance  Treaty  on  which  Japan's  strategic  de- 
fense has  been  heavily  based.  Since  the  U.S.  presence  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  aots  as  the  stabilizing  foroe,  Japan  has  felt 
no  necessity  to  worry  about  the  R.O.K.  even  though  the  R.O.K. 

Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Japanese  defense  system.  Japan  has  not 
been  foroed  to  face  the  possibility  of  being  involved  in  mili- 
tary conflict.  A continuation  of  the  current  U.S.  role  in  the 
R.O.K.  is  thus  vital  to  the  military  security  of  Japan  which 

is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  economy-first  national 
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policy. 

Thus  far,  Japan  has  been  concentrating  for  its  own 
sake  on  economlo  Interests  with  mlnlmuia  concern  for  the  mili- 
tary threat.  Present  trends  however  point  to  a growing  military 
role  for  Japan  In  regional  affairs  as  the  threat  is  felt  all 
the  more  keenly  not  only  because  of  aggressive  moves  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  the  growing  apprehension  about  the  real- 
ity of  the  American  security  commitments  in  the  Far  East, 
caused  by  U.S.  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Taiwan,  as  well 
as  recent  moves  to  pull  U.S.  ground  troops  out  of  south  Korea. 

Nevertheless  "Japan  will  not  replace  the  United  States  as 
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South  Korea's  principal  guardian,"  as  former  Premier  Sato 
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has  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Japan's  constitution  as  presently 
Interpreted,  prevents  a R.O.K. -Japan  military  alignment;  the 
majority  (54  %)  of  Japanese  polled  in  1970  opposed  sending  the 
Self  Defense  Force  (SDF)  to  the  R.O.K.  In  the  event  of  a 
North  Korean  attack  while  only  7 percent  favored  such  a move, 
although  this  may  have  changed  to  some  extent  over  the  past 
decade. 

On  the  peninsula,  Japanese  foreign  policy  is  character- 
ized by  de  Jure  recognition  of  the  R.O.K.  and  de  facto  recog- 
nition of  the  D.P.R.K.  Yet,  Japan's  "two-Koreas"  foreign 
policy  consistently  shuns  politico-military  relations  and  con- 
centrates on  economics.  Japan  eagerly  sought  to  improve  its 
trade  markets  in  South  Korea  following  normalization,  but 
trade  with  the  Communist  D.P.R.K.  has  also  increased  since 
1965. 

Japan's  government  of  today,  compared  to  the  pre-1945 
one,  involves  added  democratic  methods  and  recognizes  an  in- 
creasingly pluralistic  society.  Foreign  policy-making  must 
reconcile  more  varied  interests  than  did  Japan's  former  autho- 
ritarian and  militaristic  government.  Japan's  military,  con- 
strained by  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  enjoys  no  real 
influence  in  foreign  affairs;  a militaristic  elite,  similar 
to  the  one  of  the  1930*  s,  does  not  exist  in  Japan  today.  The 
business  community  seeks  larger  foreign  markets,  regardless  of 
the  trade  partner's  ideology;  opposition  parties  are  dedicated 
to  neutralism;  the  public  strongly  supports  Article  IX;  and 
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the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  P irty  (LDP)  favors  balanced.,  non- 
dogmatio  policies.  All  these  factors  exert  heavy  pressure  on 
the  prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  in  their  foreign  polioy-mr.king, 
and  are  likely  to  prevent  resumption  of  Japan's  pre-1945  Korean 
policy.  Yet,  Japan  moved  to  strengthen  the  conventional  forces 
of  the  SDP  during  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Defense  program  (1972- 
1976) . 

The  Japanese  SDF  are  being  strengthened  with  F-15  fight- 
ers, P-3C  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft,  > nd  other  military 
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purchases  over  the  next  four  to  five  years.  Because  of  the 
instability  generated  by  the  projected  withdi^wal  of  the  united 
States  ground  forces  in  the  R.O.K. , a significant  Increase  in 
defense  expenditures  is  predicted  in  the  near  future.  Besides 
an  option  of  such  a massive  conventional  arms  buildup,  Japan, 
in  light  of  the  possible  disengagement  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  R.O.K. , could  break  with  the  U.S.  and  adopt  an  indepen- 
dent, Galllst  foreign  policy,  associate  itself  more  closely 

with  China  or  Russia,  decide  to  go  nuclear,  or  combine  any  of 
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the  preceding  possibilities. 

These  ohanges  in  Japanese  foreign  and  defense  policies 
could  very  seriously  affect  extremely  important  U.S.  interests, 
the  consequences  of  which  for  the  U.S.  could  be  disastrous. 

All  in  all,  Tokyo's  objective  toward  the  Korean  peninsula 
appears  to  be  consolidating  and  stabilizing  the  existing  situ- 
ation of  a divided  Korea  so  that  it  can  continue  to  seek  eco- 
nomic utilitarianism. 
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Historically  there  have  been  several  models  for  resolv- 
ing the  Korean  problem.  In  1905  the  u.S.  adopted  a hands-off 

polioy  under  the  “Taft-Katsuia  Agreement'*  which  granted  Imperial 
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Japan  a free  hand  to  pursue  an  expansionist  policy  in  Asia. 
Another  seed  of  catastrophe  was  sown  on  the  peninsula  by  the 
“Yalta  Agreement*  of  19^5#  which  for  the  first  time  signaled 

internationally  the  division  of  the  peninsula  as  co-existence 
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was  agreed  upon  between  the  U.S.S.H.  and  the  u.S. A. 

Intense  United  states  interest  in  the  peninsula  deve- 
loped after  World  War  II.  Like  the  U.S.S.H.  in  North  Korea, 
the  U.S.  played  the  instrumental  role  in  forming  the  R.O.K. 
in  the  south.  The  U.S.  omitted  South  Korea  from  its  Pacific 
defense  perimeter  in  early  1950,  but  dispatched  military  forces 
to  rescue  the  .Republic  in  the  Korean  War.  Then  after  the  war 
was  over,  “anti-hegemonism*  ms  virtually  accepted  by  the  con- 
cerned strong  powers  such  that  neither  monopoly  nor  oo-exlst- 
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ence  prevails  on  the  peninsula.  Since  195^,  the  U.S. A.  and 
the  R.O.K.  have  been  bound  together  by  an  alliance  involving 
national  security  assurances  and  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S. -R.O.K.  alliance  has  contributed  foui  essential 
factors  to  East  Asian  politics.  First,  the  alliance  has  been 
essential  to  the  postwar  stability  of  Japan,  particularly  in 
the  early  postwar  period.  Second,  the  allience  has  enabled  the 
U.S.  to  wield  primary  deterrent  influence  in  Korea,  an  area 


that.  If  left  alone,  might  have  become  entirely  communlzed. 
Further,  without  U.S.  influence,  a Communist  Korean  peninsula 
may  have  become  a confrontation  point  between  a rising  Japan 
and  one  or  both  of  the  Communist  superpowers.  Third,  the  alli- 
ance has  been  crucitxL  to  the  generally  enviable  political  and 
economic  recovery  exhibited  by  the  R.O.K.  in  return,  the  U.S. 
enjoys  staunch  allied,  support  from  South  Korea.  Fourth,  the 
alliance  has  developed  a prestigious  R.O.K.  military  forces 
capable  of  manning  its  own  defense. 

Recent  U.S.  policy  under  the  president  Carter* s admini- 
stration, however,  seetced  to  disengage  the  U.S.  as  such  an 
essential  participant  on  the  peninsula,  although  the  formal 
R.O.K. -U.S.  alliance  remains  intact. 

From  the  united  States  standpoint  functions  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  First,  the 
peninsula  is  functioning  as  a military-strategic  advanced  base 
for  the  security  of  Japan.  The  peninsula  enables  the  U.S.  to 
seek  its  most  vital  interest  in  Asia,  that  is,  maintenance  of 
status  quo  in  its  relations  with  Japan.  A communlzed  Korean 
peninsula  will  place  Japan  in  a very  delicate  position  in  terms 
of  self-defense,  and  in  turn  Japanese  reaction  to  the  situation 
would  directly  affect  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  could  be  disastrous.  For  example, 
Japan  might  align  itself  more  closely  diplomatically,  with  one 
or  both  of  the  two  big  communist  povers. 

Second,  the  peninsula  functions  as  a shoulder  ccntain- 
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lng  the  expansion  of  the  continental  powers  and,  to  a lesser 

degree,  of  Japan.  It  would  cost  a lot  more  than  it  dees  now 

for  the  U.S.  to  meet  the  threat  by  the  continental  powers 

without  a buffer  zone  like  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  balance 

of  power  in  the  Northeast  Asia  can  be  maintained  only  when 

expansion  of  those  powers  is  properly  restrained  through  the 

security  of  the  peninsula.  Although  the  united  States  is  em- 
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ploying  a "one  barbarian  against  another  technique#  in  an 
attempt  to  constrain  the  U.S.S.R.  through  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  p.R.C. , the  Korean  peninsula  will  still 
emerge  as  an  important  shoulder  position  due  to  its  geogra- 
phical peculiarity  involved  in  Sino-Soviet  relations.  With 
regard  to  Japan  the  United  States  would  better  contain  it,  in 
a long  run,  from  rapidly  expanding  into  Korea  for  Japan  might 
be  able  to  precede  the  U.S.  in  term3  of  its  economic  relation 
with  the  R.O.K.  In  this  regard  Japanese  expansion  into  the 
R.O.K.  and  further  into  the  Asian  continent  can  be  contained 
through  the  strategic  base,  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Third,  the  Korean  peninsula  has  a significant  meaning 
from  the  political  and  economic  viewpoint  as  the  U.S.  desires 
to  retain  an  effective  influence  in  the  region.  Through  the 
great  amount  of  investment  mainly  involving  security  assist- 
ance during  and  after  the  Korean  War  the  united  States  succeded 
in  acquiring  a firmly  determined  anti-communist  rampart  whose 
people  are  strongly  pro-American.  This  rampart  allows  the  U.S. 
to  exercise  a political  influence  in  the  region,  which  is 
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closely  associated  with  economic  field  as  well  when  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  enormous  economic  investment  into  the  penin- 
sula. While  the  U.S.  remains  the  largest  marked  for  South 

Korean  exports,  the  R.O.K.  has  become  the  twelfth  largest  mar- 
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ket  for  U.S.  exports. 

Present  U.S.  policy  toward  the  R.O.K.  is  based  on  Nixon 
Doctrine  which  attempted  to  retrieve  the  post-Vietnam  war  in- 
feriority of  power  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.  It  elaborated  the 
principles  of  the  partnership,  superiority  of  power  and  nego- 
tiation. It  further  provided  that  the  U.S.  would  keep  all 
treaty  commitments,  provide  a nuclear  shield  to  preclude  coer- 
sion  of  allies,  and  provide  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  assist  other  nations  while  they  provide  the  manpower  to 
deter  local  aggressions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  u.S.  wishes 
to  prevent  war  and  avoid  any  conflict  In  the  region  at  now  and 
in  the  future  as  the  security  of  the  R.O.K.  is  at  least  crucial. 
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if  not  vital,  to  the  u.S.  position  in  the  western  pacific. 

How  to  meet  its  (U.S.)  interest  in  this  region  in  the 
future  Is,  however,  a great  concern  to  the  R.O.K.  Inducing 
through  the  historical  evidence,  Mr.  Kang  of  the  R.O.K.  Army 
College  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  U.S.  policy  perspective 
toward  the  R.O.K.  as  follows s 

1st  Phases  Influence  the  D.P.R.K.  such  that  it  breaks  away 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  becomes  pro-Chinese. 

2nd  Phases  Improve  the  relations  between  the  D.P.R.K.  and 
Japan. 

3rd  Phases  Improve  the  relations  between  the  D.P.R.K.  and 
the  U.S. 

4th  phases  Make  the  D.P.R.K,  give  up  its  policy  of  unifi- 
cation by  force  and  accept  a system  of  peaceful  co "existence 
with  the  R.O.K. 31 
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Up  until  the  end  of  1978  power  spectrum  looked  something  like 
Figure  1,  which  implies  that  a balance  of  power  on  and  around 
the  peninsula  exists.  After  succeeding  in  normalizing  relations 


with  the  p.R.C.  as  of  1 January*  1979  the  u.S.  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  D.P.R.K.  through  China  and  deal  with  the  Korean  penin- 
sula as  an  individual  and  local  issue  as  depicted  An  Figure  2. 
In  other  words,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  localization  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  through  detente  or  rapprochement  with  the 
strong  powers.  This  implies  that  balance  of  power  may  be  main- 
tained around  the  peninsula;  but  oliat  may  not  be  true  on  the 
peninsula.  Tn  fact  military  confrontation  between  the  two 
Koreas  may  become  more  serious. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH  THE  NORTH 

Slnoe  the  Koret*n  Armistice  of  1953.  both  South  and 
North  Korea  steadily  rebuilt  their  armed  forces  and  national 
economy  with  the  assistance  of  their  superpower  patrons. 
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Ironically  enough  their  goals  remain  the  same,  that  Is,  the 
achievement  of  unification.  Their  approaches,  however,  to  the 
attainment  of  their  goals  are  quite  different.  The  current 
North  Korean  leadership  ultimately  values  unification  more 
than  peace,  rejects  the  notion  of  a divided  Korea,  and  Is 
committed  to  the  realization  of  a united  communist  Korea,  on 
the  other  hand.  South  Koreans  desire  more  strongly  to  avoid 
war  than  to  achieve  unification  or  to  Impose  their  way  of 
life  on  North  Korea.  This  section  describes  two  important  ele- 
ments of  national  power  - military  and  economic  - of  the  two 
Koreas  to  Illustrate  present  status  and  prospects  of  the  bal- 
ance of  indigenous  power  on  the  peninsula. 

MILITARY  ASPECT 

Overall  military  forces  of  the  two  Koreas  are  described 
in  Table  1.  patterened  after  the  U.S.  Army,  the  R.O.K.  Army 
has  developed  strong  combat  units,  which  are  positioned  near 
the  DMZ  to  provide  a forward  defense  to  protect  Seoul.  The 
R.O.K.  Homeland  Reserve  Force  is  maintained  elsewhere  for  rear 
security  and  counter-infiltration  tasks  in  the  event  of  conflict. 

The  R.O.K.  Navy  has  a comparatively  well-balanced  fleet 
of  surface  ships.  The  destroyers  are  all  former  U.S.  navy  ships 
built  during  World  War  II  and  transferred  to  South  Korea.  The 
R.O.K.  Is  modernizing  its  coastal  patrol  fleet  with  two  new 
types  of  craft j a multimission  patrol  ship  (PSMM)  and  a coastal 
patrol  and  interdiction  craft  (CPIC).  Amphibious  force  is  only 
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Table  1 . Military  Capabilities  of  South  Korea  and  North  Korea 


North.  Korea 

■£2£1lS8£I& 

Total  Aimed  Forcea 

Personnel 

678,000 

600,600 

2.5  mill  paramilitary 

2*8  mill  Homeland 

force 

Def  Bee  Force 

Personnel 

Army 

600,000 

520,000 

Divisions 

40 

20 

Infantry 

35 

19 

Mechanised 

3 

1 

Tank 

2 

0 

Independent  (Light)  Inf  Bde 

17 

2 

Independent  Tank  Begt  (Am  Bda)  6 

2 

Elver  Crossing  Begt 

1 

0 

Tanks 

Medium 

Light  Amphibious 
AfCs 

Assault  Guns 

Field  Artillery  Pieces 

Multiple  Socket  launchers 

Mortars 

SSU 

Personnel 

Bases 

Naval  Combatants 
Destroyers 
Datroyers  Escorts 
Patrol  Frigates 
Missile  Attack  Boats 
Submarines 
Coastal  Patrol  Types 
Landing  Craft 

Personnel 

Primary  Jet-capable  airfields 
Pighters/Fighter  Bombers 


Light  Bombers 

Transports 

Helicopters 

AA  Guns 
SAM 


2,500 

860 

150 

0 

1,000 

570 

100 

0 

4,000 

2,000 

1,900 

0 

9,000 

FHOG  5/7 

5,300 

34 

Honest 

31,000 

Navy 

48,000 

18 

8 

425-450 

80-90 

0 

10 

0 

9 

6-7 

7 

19 

8 

19 

0 

300 

60 

90 

Air  Fores 

21 

47,000 

32,600 

20 

12 

615 

362 

120  MIG-21 
110  MIG-19 
340  MIG-15/17 
20  SU-7 
(11-28) 

(includes  240  AN-2/24) 


85 

251 

65 


5,500 
250  SA-2 


4ir  Defense 


60  F-4D/E 
220  F-5A/B/E/F 
50  F-86F  ’ 

0 

34 

74 

700 

80  Hawk 
40  Nike-Her. 


* Source!  IISS,  The  Military  Balance  1980-81  (London,  1980),  pp.70-71, 
and  various  unclassified  sources* 
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large  enough  to  fit  a force  of  several  battalions  to  conduct 
divisionary  raids  during  attack.  The  R.o.K.  has  no  submarines, 
which  would  be  useful  for  parolllng  coastal  waters  against 
North  Korean  submarines.  Pour  of  the  destroyers  that  had  been 
modernized  by  the  U.S.  Navy  have  limited  anti-submarine  war- 
fare (ASW)  capability. 

The  R.O.K.  Air  Foroe  (ROKAF)  Is  equipped  with  F-5s, 

F-86s,  and  F-4D/Es.  Without  substantial  augmentation,  the 
ROKAF  would  be  hard  pressed  to  repel  a sizable  North  Korean 
air  attack.  Although  the  ROKAF  is  fairly  modern  and  Its  pilots 
capable,  these  factors  do  not  compensate  for  the  disparity  In 
numbers  of  aircraft  between  the  North  and  South.  Furthermore, 
the  ROKAF  operates  from  fewer  fields  than  the  North  Korean  Air 
Force,  which  makes  their  force  more  vulnerable  than  the  North's. 

North  Korea  remains  committed  to  the  unification  of  the 
peninsula  on  its  own  terms  and  has  devoted  considerable  resour- 
ces to  developing  a military  option  as  part  of  Its  overall  re- 
unification strategy.  The  armed  forces  have  improved  signifi- 
cantly, with  much  of  the  effort  devoted  to  creating  a strong 
offensive  capability.  The  North  Korean  force  Is  well-trained, 
well-equipped  and  offensive-oriented. 

The  North  Korean  Army  (NKA) , fourth  largest  among  the 
world's  communist  armies,  is  patterened  after  the  Soviet  Army, 
with  emphasis  on  large  armored  forces  and  on  heavy  artillery 
and  mortar  fire  support.  It  is  deployed  offensively  in  close 
proximity  to  the  DMZ.  Although  the  NKA  is  equipped  primarily 
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with  soviet  equipment,  most  of  Its  military  Items  are  at  pre- 
sent locally  designed  and  produced.  North  Korea's  over  2,500 

tanks  represent  considerable  offensive  power.  Light  tanks  and 
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APCs  have  been  provided  by  the  p.R.C.  As  far  as  POL  (petro- 
leum, oil  and  lubricants)  Is  concerned,  the  NKA  relies  heavily 
on  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  P.R.C.  Of  particular  note 
are  34  PROG-5/7  surface-to-surface  missiles  with  a maximum 
range  of  70  kilometers,  sufficient  to  reach  Suwon  from  North 
Korean  territory. 

The  North  Korean  Navy  (NXN)  is  essentially  a coastal 
defense  force.  However,  sizable  torpedo  boat  and  amphibious 
assault  forces,  19  attack  submarines,  and  19  missile  attack 
boats  amounting  in  total  to  450  combatants  add  an  Important 
offensive  capabilities.  The  most  formidable  threat  to  the 
R.O.K.  shipping  Is  North  Korea's  submarines,  in  addition,  the 
NKN  has  a fleet  of  small,  fast  motorboats,  which  could  be  used 
to  Infiltrate  the  south  with  terrorists  and  agents.  These 
forces  could  be  used  to  support  operations  against  coastal 
areas  of  the  South,  Impede  the  R.O.K. 's  shipping  in  contiguous 
waters,  and  provide  rear  area  coastal  security.  The  NKN  is 
remarkably  superior  over  the  R.O.K.  Navy  In  number  of  comba- 
tants and  firepower. 

North  Korea  maintains  a large  air  force  with  over  600 
Jet  combat  aircraft  at  about  20  airfields.  The  North  Korean 
Air  Force  (NKAF)  enjoys  superiority  over  South  Korea  in  num- 
bers of  combat  aircraft  and  pilots.  The  NKAF  is  capable  of 
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performing  air  defense  mission  as  well.  The  force  is  large, 
and  given  a short  flight  time  to  Seoul  and  to  the  South* s 
defensive  positions,  it  could  launch  a large  scale  surprise 
attack  that  would  be  formidable  to  defend  against. 

It  is  known  with  certainty  that,  starting  in  the  early 
1970s,  the  North  Koreans  have  been  engaged  in  a major  military 
build-up.  North  Korea  now  has  a strength  of  around  678,000  menj 
a substantial  increase  over  the  467,000  with  which  had  been 
previously  credited  Pyongyang,  and  it  has  many  more  tanks  and 
artillery  than  had  been  previously  thought  (Table  1 and  2) . 

Table  2.  Military  Manpower  of  South  Korea  and  North  Korea. 


Year 

75 

76 

77 

7$ 

80" 

North  Korea 

467 

495 

500 

512 

672 

67  8 

South  Korea 

625 

595 

635 

642 

619 

600 

* Source:  LESS,  The  Military  Balanoe,  1979-80,  pp. 95-96, 
and  . 1980-81,  p.97. 

The  size  of  the  NKAF  and  NKN  also  has  increased.  As  far  as  the 

size  of  the  forces  is  concerned,  the  North  does  not  have  any 

limitation  whatsoever  whereas  the  South  is  limited  to  600,000 

ceiling  by  the  agreement  with  the  u.S.  The  North  Korean  force  3 

are  armed,  configured  and  deployed  in  su <a  a manner  as  to  en- 
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able  them  rapidly  to  initiate  large-scale  hostilities.  The 

North  continues  to  have  a current  military  advantage  over  the 

3^ 

R.O.K.  in  almost  every  critical  areas.  The  intentions  of 
North  Korea  to  communize  the  entire  peninsula  were  clearly 

expressed  by  premier  Kim,  who  promised  to  start  a new  war 
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whenever  the  time  is  ripe. 


North  Korea  has  the  capability. 


on  lta  own,  to  exeoute  a large-scale  invasion  of  the  R.O.K. 

with  little  warning  and  "can  wage  it  for  weeks  without  outside 
3 6 

support."  It  seeas  clear  that  the  existing  capabilities  of 
the  South  Korean  Aimed  Forces  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  risk  of  North  Korean  miscalculations  would  remain  at 
an  acceptably  low  level  in  the  absence  of  U.S.  military  sup- 
port. Today,  except  for  what  the  U.S.  can  put  into  the  scales, 
as  the  former  Commanding  General  of  the  ROK/US  Combined  Field 
Army,  Lieutenant  General  (retired)  Cushman  said,  the  military 

balance  on  the  Korean  peninsula  favors  the  North,  and  it  will 
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continue  to  do  so  for  several  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  size  of  the  earned  forces,  there  are 
a few  more  points  that  must  be  discussed  to  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  two  Koreas  in  terms  of  overall  military 
situations. 

It  must  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  superiority  of 
the  North  in  manpower,  aircraft,  tanks  and  ships  is  sharpened 
by  some  intangible  peculiarities  of  the  North  Korean  communist 
state  Itself. 

One  is  the  significantly  longer  periods  of  military 
service  required  by  the  North  as  shown  in  Table  3.  Extended 
Table  3.  Terms  of  service.  South  and  North  Korea  (years) 


Servioe 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

North  Korea 

7 

5 

3-4 

South  Korea 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

3 

* Source:  IISS,  The  Military  Balance,  1980-81,  pp. 70-71 


service  enables  North  Korea  to  accomodate  higher  level  of  com- 
petency and  expertise  In  a given  period.  Pivotal  to  the  North's 
advantage,  however,  is  the  political  and  military  orientation 
of  North  Korean  foroes,  which  are  configured  more  for  attack 
than  defense.  Thus  the  Initiative  lies  always  on  the  side  of 
the  North.  As  evidence,  a comparable  picture  emerges  with  res- 
pect to  military  manpower.  Worldwide,  the  figure  is  about  6.5 
military  per  thousand  of  population,  and  seldom  is  it  more 
them  30  per  thousand  unless  a country  is  mobilized  for  war. 

In  1980  it  was  40  per  thousand  in  North  Korea  in  contrast  with 
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17  in  the  R.O.K.  It  is  also  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  the 
North  is  spending  far  greater  portion  of  its  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  to  defense  expenditures  than  the  South,  as  dis- 
cussed below. 

As  for  defense  Industries,  Pyongyang  currently  produces 

all  but  a few  of  its  most  sophisticated  weapon  for  which  it 

depends  on  Russia  and  China.  Meanwhile,  the  defense  industry 

of  the  R.O.K.  also  has  been  remarkably  developed  to  a point 

where  various  field  guns,  tanks,  missiles  and  warships  are 
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produced  domstically.  And  the  R.O.K.  probably  will  be  pro- 
ducing increasingly  larger  and  more  sophisticated  weapon  sys- 
tems within  the  next  few  years,  x-  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
South  will  become  progressively  more  self-sufficient  in  terms 
of  the  production  and  maintenance  of  war  materiel  provided 
that  the  government  continues  to  commit  to  its  development 
and  to  make  efforts  to  inorease  financial,  scientific. 
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technological,  and  Industrial  capabilities. 

North  Korea  maintains  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  p.R.C.  based  on  the  Treaties  of  Friendship,  Co-operation 
and  Mutual  Assistance  which  were  signed  in  July,  196l.  Accord- 
ing to  these  treaties  both  Russia  and  China  are  committed  to 
"automatic  and  immediate"  defense  of  North  Korea  in  the  event 
of  external  aggression.  North  Korea  appreciates  the  very 
fact  that  competition  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  p.R.c. 
prevents  either  side  from  attaining  clear  paramount  influence 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  other  hand 
South  Korea  and  the  U.S.A. , according  to  their  Mutual  Defense 

Treaty,  are  bound  to  "consult"  together  when  either  of  the 

4-1 

Parties  is  threatened  by  external  armed  attack.  Article  II 

of  the  Treaty  describes  "the  Parties  . . . will  take  suitable 

measures  in  consultation  and  agreement  (emphasis  mine)  to 
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implement  this  Treaty...."  Furthermore,  according  to  the 

Article  III,  "each  Party  ...  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
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danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  process." 

Although  China  and  Russia  may  not  be  interested  in  a 

new  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  they  would  not  let  North 

Korea  be  extinglshed  in  the  event  Kim  Il-sung  unilaterally 

invades  the  R.O.K.  since  both  of  them  have  a semipermanent 
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commitment  to  the  continued  existence  of  North  Korea.  Even 
if  they  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the  North  ’’or  one  reason 
or  another.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  they  would  permit  its 
destruction  and  the  creation  of  a united  non-communist  Korea. 
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In  contrast,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  United  States- 
to  say  nothing  of  Japan  - would  be  as  committed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  R.O.K.  in  the  future  as  Russia  and  China  would  to 
North  Korea  or  as  it  did  during  the  Korean  War.  It  is  also 
unclear  whether  the  U.S.  would  return  to  prevent  the  destruct- 
ion of  the  R.O.K.  once  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  had  been 
abrogated  as  a result  of  the  possible  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Korea.  In  brief,  the  R.O.K. 's  security  re- 
lationship with  its  ally  is  far  less  binding  than  is  the 
North's  security  ties  with  its  allies. 

There  is  a command  and  control  problem  in  South  Korean 
Armed  Forces.  Kim  Il-sung  appears  to  have  developed  a person- 
ality cult  that  is  at  its  zenith,  and  he  has  "complete  control" 
over  the  government  and  people  of  the  North.  In  the  South,  the 
United  Nations  Command  undertook  to  maintain  operational  con- 
trol over  the  South  Korean  Armed  Forces  at  the  time  the  Armi- 
stice was  signed  in  1953,  and  it  has  been  that  way  since  then. 
The  UNC  is  in  a position  to  monitor  and  control  the  activation 
of  the  South  Korean  forces  as  well  as  other  allied  forces  in 
South  Korea. 

Another  serious  problem  South  Korea  is  faced  with  con- 
cerns intelligence  activities.  At  the  present  time  South  Korea 
is  not  yet  capable  of  monitoring  North  Korean  behaviors  for 
signs  of  impending  atcack  whereas  adquate  warning  time  is  cri- 
tical for  a successful  defense  of  South  Korea  which  has  no 
space  to  trade  for  time.  Much  of  the  rugged  mountainous  terrain 
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makes  It  very  difficult  to  detect  enemy  aircraft  flying  at  low 

altitude.  - North  Korea  has  over  240  AN-2  transports  capable 

of  lifting  nearly  3*000  troops  with  full  combat  equipments. 

Even  for  Jets  the  short  warning  period  makes  it  difficult  to 

scramble  interceptors  in  time  as  it  takes  only  three  minutes 

for  the  enemy  MIG-21* s to  fly  to  Seoul  from  the  North  fighter 
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bases.  Thus  South  Korea  is  vulnerable  to  preemptive  air 
strikes  by  North  Korea. 

As  for  the  nuclear  umbrella,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
mised continuously  to  provide  the  R.O.K.  with  it.  However  there 
is  no  reliable  unclassified  Information  on  either  the  number 
or  kind  of  nuclear  weapons  currently  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Forces  in  Korea  (USFK),  or  on  how  many  are  to  be  with- 
drawn and  in  accordance  with  what  schedule.  All  that  is  known 
to  South  Korea  is  that  the  U.S.  has  had  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  there  in  the  past,  as  stated  by  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense schleslnger,  and  that  former  president  Carter  has  stated 


that  he  intended  to  remove  these  weapons.  Whether  the  issue, 
in  reference  to  these  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  is  primarily 
their  deployment  or  their  use  is  not  that  important  for  the 
very  existence  of  those  weapons  plays  the  role  as  the  deter- 
rent, which  is  all  that  counts. 

From  a military  viewpoint  the  R.O.K.  is  thus,  as  always 
has  been,  in  much  more  disadvantageous  position  vis-a-vis 


North  Korea  due  to  the  very  fact  that  it  is  basically  defen- 
sively oriented  and  furthermore  depends  heavily  on  the  outside 
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power  for  its  own  defense  without  proper  authority  and  capabi- 
lity to  control  its  own  forces. 
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ECONOMIC  ASPECT 

National  economy  deserves  discussion  here  in  a sense 
that  national  security  considerations,  in  any  nation,  cannot 
be  adequately  discussed  independently  of  its  development  and 
potentialities  of  the  economic  basis. 

As  the  Korean  War  ended  in  1953  South  Korea  was  left 
with  most  of  the  peninsula's  limited  agricultural  resources 
while  North  Korea  inherited  the  bulk  of  the  peninsula's  mine- 
ral and  hydroelectric  resources  and  most  of  the  existing  heavy 
industrial  base.  For  almost  a decade  after  the  war's  end. 

South  Korea,  as  a result,  was  incapable  of  overcoming  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  mineral  economic  growth.  However 
in  1962,  under ‘the  new  leadership,  the  R.O.K.  launched  an 
unprecedented  economic  development  plan.  Thanks  to  a series 
of  successful  five-year  plans,  the  economy  of  the  H.O.K.  has 
slnoe  developed  drastically  catapulting  the  country  into  the 
ranks  of  the  sea* -developed  industrial  nations.  Since  1962  the 
H.O.K.  has  sustained  one  of  the  highest  economic  growths  In 
the  world  with  an  annual  real  growth  rate  of  its  GNP,  aver- 
aging 9.3  percent,  a performance  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
nation,  1969  was  the  take-off  point  where  south  Korea  started 
surpass? ng  the  North  in  per  capita  GNP,  an  advantage  Pyongyang 
has  had  since  partition  in  1945  (See  Figure  3).  In  1979  its 
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* Source:  Korea  Develpment  Research  Center,  Comparison  of 
Economic  Status  between  South  Korea  and  North  Korea(1979) 
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economy  recorded  a per  capita  GNP  of  ll(597  dollars.  This  re- 
markable economic  development  enabled  the  expansion  and  deve- 
lopment of  professional  armed  forces.  A defense  tax  was  intro- 
duced in  1975  to  implement  the  force  improvement  plan  (FIP), 
as  a compensatory  measure  for  the  ending  of  Grant  Aid  from  the 
U.S.  which  was  to  stop  within  a year,  decently  this  defense 
surcharge  was  extended  for  another  five  year  period  and  the 

tax  rate  was  raised  to  increase  the  defense  expenditure  to  six 
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percent  of  GNP. 

As  North  Korea  is  one  cf  the  most  tightly  closed  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  state  of  its 
economy  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  was  disclosed  however  that 
during  the  early  1970s  North  Korea's  attempt  to  upgrade  its 
industrial  base  ended  in  failure  resulting  in  large  foreign 
debt  and  continuing  default.  Due  to  the  serious  debt  problem 
North  Korea  fell  short  of  its  Six-Year  Plan  (1971-76)  indus- 
trial targets,  and  these  economic  difficulties  continued  to 
exist  since  then,  even  after  launching  the  new  seven-year  plan 
that  started  in  1978.  The  available  data  reveals  that  North 
Korea  has  spent  annually  during  the  last  decade  approximately 
13.4  percent,  on  the  average,  of  its  GNP  for  military  purposes 
despite  all  those  economic  difficulties  (See  Table  4). 

Table  4.  Defense  Expenditures  of  south  Korea  and  North  Korea, 
1975-1980  ($  mill/%  of  GNP) 


Year 

1975 

1976 

19  77 

1978 

1979 

1980 

North  Korea 

878/aa. 

957/11.2 

V\ 

. 

0 

rH 

\ 

0 

0 

0 

tH 

1200/11.4 

1231/11.2 

South  Koret. 

943/5.1 

1548/6.2 

2033/6.5 

2586/5.6 

3219/5.5 

5E0J S3 

"Source:  IISS,  The  Military  Balance,  1979-80,  pp. 95-96, 
and  . 1980-81.  p.97. 
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This  military  overspending  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  weakness  in  Pyongyang1 s economy.  Another  reason  is 
overplanning,  pushed  forward  in  the  name  of  Kim  Il-sung*  s lde- 
ology,  wJuche.«  Overplanning  has  eliminated  whatever  incen- 
tive there  may  have  been  in  the  communist  society  for  the  peo- 
ple to  work  hard.  Nevertheless  North  Korea  is  pushing  hard  to 
resolve  this  problem  by  employing  many  economy  experts  in  the 
cabinet.  It  is  very  unlikely,  though,  that  Kim  Il-sung  would 
be  willing  to  cut  military  ezpenditures  as  he  is  so  anxious 
to  see  his  promise  of  oommunizlng  the  peninsula  realized.  Thus 
the  impact  of  this  foreign  debt  problem  will  fall  heavily  on 
North  Korea  over  the  upcoming  years. 

The  North  is  not  the  only  one  with  problem.  The  South 
is,  at  present,  faced  with  a few  thorny  economic  problems  as 
well.  Although  it  Is  very  true  to  say  that  drastic  growth  of 
the  South  Korean  economy  owes  much  the  export  expansion  policy, 
too  much  emphasis  on  it  along  with  political  instability  has 
brought  failure  In  price  stabilization,  recurrence  of  a large 
current  account  deficit,  and  the  Improvement  of  social  welfare 
resulting  in  ever-increasing  inflation.  In  1980,  for  the  first 
time  ever  since  1956,  the  South  Korean  economy  marked  minus 
growth  rate  (See  Figure  3).  south  Korea’s  exports,  which  had 
been  the  engine  of  growth  since  the  early  1960s,  may  face  many 
challenges  in  the  upcoming  years  as  well.  The  slowing  down  of 
the  developed  economies  will  slacken  demand  for  imports. 

Global  recession  and  increased  protectionism  in  the  developed 
world  may  not  wither  away  soon.  Competition  with  other 


developing  countries  will  become  intensified.  And  recurring 
energy  crisis  may  not  be  averted.  Despite  all  these  possibi- 
lities and  although  South  Koreans  are  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  slump,  the  longterm  forcasts  look  hopeful 
in  that  initial  signals  of  economic  recovery  are  seen,  along 
with  the  political  stability  restored,  as  the  economic  forcast 

index  has  been  rising  and  letters  of  credit  have  been  up  since 
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November,  1980.  According  to  a Korean  economic  expert,  signals 
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of  recovery  will  be  fully  visible  by  fall,  1981.  It  is  thus 

believed  that  South  Korea  will  be  able  to  achieve  by  1982  an 

eight  to  nine  percent  growth  rate  in  GNP,  almost  equal  to  the 
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momentum  piled  up  in  the  miracle  years  of  the  1970s.  Barring 
large-scale  war  and  sudden  imbalance  of  power  on  the  peninsula 
and  assuming  that  real  GNP  grows  nine  percent  in  the  South 
starting  in  1982  and  six  percent  in  the  North  continuously, 
South  Korea  is,  therefore,  likely  to  emerge  in  1990  with  an 
economy  about  five  times  the  size  of  the  North  Korean  economy 
(See  Figure  3).  This  means  that  assuming  the  south  and  North 
spends  respectively  as  much  as  six  and  fifteen  percent  of 
their  GNP  on  military  expenditures.  South  Korea  becomes  able 
to  allocate  4.7^  billion  dollars  (1976  US  0)  in  1990  for  mili- 
tary purpose  whereas  North  Korea  2.25  billion  dollars  (Refer 
to  Table  4) . Provided  that  the  aforementioned  conditions  - 
no  war,  no  sudden  imbalance  of  power,  and  continuous  economic 
growth  - be  met  during  the  coming  decade,  by  1990  the  military 
balance  of  power  will  favor  the  South,  and  the  South  Korean 
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economy  will  be  fully  able  to  sustain  the  self-defense  expen- 
ditures. 


POSSIBLE  SCENARIOS 

In  the  context  of  the  four  major  powers  surrounding 
the  Korean  peninsula,  four  possible  scenarios  are  envisioned 
for  the  peninsulas 

A.  North  Korean  dominance  of  the  peninsula 

B.  South  Korean  dominance  of  the  peninsula 

C.  A neutralized  Korea 

D.  Status  quo 

The  most  important  determinant  of  the  future  destiny 
for  the  peninsula  is  without  doubt  the  role  of  the  USFK  because 
the  military  balance  on  the  peninsula  still  favors  the  North. 
Korean  history  shows  that  when  the  United  States,  with  its  great 
power  and  leadership  capacities,  has  remained  firm  and  resolute 
in  defense  of  the  freedom  and  security  of  its  ally,  peace  and 
stability  have  been  maintained  and  development  has  gone  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  United  States  has  retreated  from 
its  position  as  defender  of  peace  and  stability,  not  only  was 
progress  impeded  but  open  hostilities  broke  loose,  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  Korean  War,  the  continuous  and  resolute  Ame- 
rican military  presence  in  the  peninsula,  coupled  with  strong 
American  security  commitments,  has  helped  sustain  the  peace. 

Such  an  environment  was  essential  to  enable  the  south  Korean 
people  to  proceed  with  the  development  and  modernization  of 


their  economic  system  and  political  institutions.  The  deterrent 

effect  of  forward-based  ground  forces  is  doubtlessly  greater 

than  their  relatively  small  size  suggests.  What  really  accc  ints 

most  is  the  psychological  Impact  on  the  two  Koreas.  As  Dr. 

Clough  of  the  Brookings  Institution  says,  "it  is  impossible  to 

be  sure  that  Kim  Il-sung  would  be  deterred  by  South  Korea' s 

present  military  strength  from  mounting  a blitzkrieg  against 
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Seoul  if  U.S.  ground  forces  pulled  out  tomorrow."  The  very 
presence  of  American  troops  has  been  maintaining  the  peace  and 
stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Even  from  Pyongyang's  stand- 
point, the  presence  of  U.S.  Forces  is  conceivably  the  most 
decisive  consideration  that  keeps  the  North  Korean  leadership 

from  any  attempt  to  communize  the  entire  peninsula  on  its  own 
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terms. 

Besides,  the  presence  of  U.S.  Forces  improves  the  cli- 
mate for  Japanese  trade  and  investment  in  South  Korea  by  dimi- 
nishing the  risk  of  conflict.  It  counts  the  nearby  presence  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  forces  and  the  corollary  influence  of  these 
nations  in  Korea  and  provides  a firm  base  for  the  coordination 
of  U.S.  and  Japanese  policies  toward  South  Korea.  Furthermore 
the  presence  of  U.S.  Forces  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  not  only  of  that  nation,  but  by 
extension,  of  Japan  itself. 

In  the  context  of  their  interests  in  the  region  the 
four  major  powers  seem  to  be  clearly  desiring  maintenance  of 
peace  on  the  peninsula.  Even  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  not 
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in  favor  of  U.S.  withdrawal  because  they  want  to  keep  any  po- 
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tential  conflict  in  U.S.  control.  And  their  support  for 
peace  implies  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  as  the  future  sce- 
nario for  the  Korean  peninsula.  This  is,  from  their  respective 
point  of  view,  the  least  undesirable  for  the  peninsula  as  long 
as  the  U.S.  forces  are  positioned  there  and  U.S.  commitments 
are  firmly  guaranteed. 

The  "status  quo"  serves  dual  purposes  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  one  hand  it  can  contain  the  expansions  of 
Chinese  and  Russian  influencing  power  into  the  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other,  it  can  also  promote  its  relation 
ship  with  Japan  in  pursuance  of  its  national  interests  both 
military  and  economic. 

Japan  wants  by  all  means  to  maintain  peace  and  stabi- 
lity in  the  region  far  Japanese  economy  heavily  depends  on 
international  trade.  Japan  certainly  wishes  to  continue  to 
pursue  its  economic  development  under  the  nuclear  umbrella  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  it  is  maintaining  a close 
relationship  with  China  while  placing  a string  on  the  expan- 
sion of  Russian  power. 

On  the  Communists*  side,  the  Soviets  seek  improvement 
of  relations  with  Japan  so  as  to  restrict  close  ties  among  the 
U.S. , Japan  and  China.  To  do  that  the  Soviets  attempt  to  pro- 
mote detente  with  the  United  States. 

China  is  concentrating  with  its  entire  national  might 
on  the  four  modernizations.  To  accomplish  this  China  does  not 
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want  to  be  disturbed  by  the  surrounding  environment.  China  is  ;j 

i i 

thus  earning  time  to  strengthen  its  posture  vis-a-vis  Russia  !| 

while  avoiding  two-front  war  by  fixing  the  three  major  powers  \ 

through  status  quo  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  ■ 

Thus  the  status  quo  is  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  all  four  major  powers  in  the  region  as  long  as  U.S.  forces 
remain  committed. 

More  important  is  what  if  the  USFK  are  withdrawn, 
whenever  it  might  happen,  without  any  appropriate  compensatory 

measure  taken  to  fill  the  power  vacuum.  At  present  the  question  | 

i 

appears  to  be  more  serious  than  ever  before  because  the  United  i 

States  long-term  commitment  to  the  R.O.K.  is  in  doubt,  although 
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it  would  not  let  South  Korea  be  destroyed  for  the  time  being. 

That  would  be  like  an  invitation  to  open-house  for  the  North 
Korea  itself  as  well  as  for  its  allies,  China  and  Russia. 

When  the  u.S.  was  perceived  to  be  withdrawing  soon  from 
the  Korean  peninsula,  evidence  showed  that  both  Koreas  at- 
tempted to  approach  their  enemyfs  allies.  South  Korea  has  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  develop  relations  with  "non ho stile" 
communist  countries  and  has  made  various  overtures  to  the 

Soviet  Union  and  China  so  as  not  to  be  isolated  and  deserted 
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in  an  open  field  surrounded  by  the  enemies  only.  In  contrast. 

North  Korea' s Intention  was  to  stimulate  the  international  mood 
in  its  favor  in  order  to  expedite  the  U.S.  withdrawal  by  taking 
this  opportunity  to  the  maximum  extent.  It  already  trades  with 
and  has  other  forms  of  interchange  with  Japan.  It  has  also 
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admitted  several  Americans  Including  some  high  ranting  offi- 
cials on  visits  and  has  proposed  negotiating  a peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Kim  Il-sung  Is  Indeed  working  vigor- 
ously to  gain  a stronger  international  position. 

For  the  South  Koreans*  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Forces 
entails  abrogation  of  the  HOK-US  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  as 
evidenced  In  Taiwan,  which  can  be  escalated  Into  that  of  the 
ROK-US  alliance.  It  might  be  peroeived  by  the  U.S.  that  it  can 
prevent  the  possible  conflict  in  the  Korean  peninsula  by  main- 
taining normalization  of  relations  with  China  and  the  US-Japan 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  China  might  be  so  contained.  There  is, 
however,  no  viable  alternative  to  keep  Russia  from  motivating 
North  Korea  to  “liberate  the  peninsula. M Kim  Il-sung,  in  his 

own  words,  promised  to  start  a new  war  violating  the  truce  if 
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the  U.S.  pulls  out  of  South  Korea.  North  Korea  might  not 
even  need  support  from  Russia  in  that  case  once  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  would  not  return  to  the  peninsula.  In  the 
absence  of  the  USFK,  therefore,  with  the  military  balance  in 
favor  of  North  Korea,  the  scenario  for  the  Korean  peninsula 
will  very  likely  be  the  North  Korean  dominance  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Scenario  WB"  and  «'CM  are  possible  but  too  far  to  be 
realistic.  Especially  Scenario  "B,”  that  is,  “South  Korean 
dominance  of  the  peninsula,”  is  alrost  unthinkable  from  the 
South  Korea's  standpoint,  unless  there  is  a firm  assurance 
that  Korea  becomes  historical  example  of  the  realization  of 


the  Convergence  Theory.  Otherwise  the  only  way  that  this  sce- 
nario can  be  realized  Is  by  means  of  force,  which  has  been 
constantly  rejected  by  South  Korea.  The  constitution  of  the 
R.O.K.  clearly  states  that  it  will  not  invade  any  country  to 
become  a destroyer  of  peace  and  stability.  If  South  Koreans 
were  to  choose  between  avoiding  war  at  the  expense  of  unifi- 
cation and  achieving  unification  at  the  expense  of  war  on  the 
peninsula,  It  would  be  the  former  without  any  doubt.  Further- 
more, this  scenario  will  not  be  tolerated  by  both  China  and 
Russia  simply  because  it  is  unacceptable  to  them  In  the  con- 
text of  their  national  interests. 

Scenario  "C,"  "A  neutralized  Korea1'  is  only  possible 
after  either  scenario  "A"  or  "B"  are  realized.  A "Two  neutral- 
ized Koreas"  is  unthinkable  because  it  is  a greater  hindrance 
to  unification  than  the  status  quo,  and  unification  Is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  both  Koreas.  The  logical  step  for  the  Korean 
peninsula  to  become  neutralized.  If  it  ever  happens,  would  be 
scenario  «D"-"A"  or  «B"-"C"  In  that  order.  However  scenario 
"C"  Is  not  even  acceptable  to  any  of  the  four  major  powers 
as  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  peninsula  is  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  Ignored  by  them. 


SUMMARY 

The  Korean  peninsula  is  one  area  where  the  interests 
of  the  four  major  powers  - the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  P.R.C. , 
and  Japan  - converge.  From  the  great  powers'  point  of  view  It 
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is  indeed  a part  of  the  pattern  of  competition  as  being  a 

59 

"key  terrain"  in  military  terms.  Furthermore  it  is  in  the 
pattern  of  the  direct  opposition  as  each  of  the  two  Koreas 
tries  to  impose  its  own  ideology  on  its  opponent.  While  the 
chanoe  is  very  dim  to  see  any  form  of  hybrid  out  of  these  two 
extremes,  history  shows  that  there  is  a great  possibility  for 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  peninsula  to  be  broken  further  in 
North  Korea* s favor  at  any  moment.  Thus  far,  vast  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  and  a sizable  military  presence 
have  made  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  R.O.K.  highly  visible. 
After  almost  thirty  years,  however,  slnoe  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  popular  support  for  this  commitment  is  lessening  for 
various  reasons  such  as  the  disenchantment  from  foreign  invol- 
vement and  international  obligations  arising  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  a growing  concentration  of  money  and  attention  on 
U.S.  domestic  problems.  In  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  from  the  North  this  change  in  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment raises  serious  doubts  for  the  South  Koreans  who  have 
been  and  still  are  struggling  for  the  attainment  of  self- 
reliant  defense  capability  and  self-sufficient  economy,  as  to 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  commitment.  As  far  as  military 
balance  on  the  peninsula  is  concerned,  the  very  presence  of 
U.S.  Forces  in  Korea  has  been  a very  important,  if  not  the 
most  Important,  deterrent  to  North  Korean  aggression,  in  the 
context  of  their  respective  interests,  all  the  major  powers. 
Including  the  U.S.  Itself  who  is  the  decision-maker  for  its 
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troop  withdrawal,  do  not  want  to  see  any  major  change  on  the 
peninsula  and  Instead  desire  maintenance  of  peace.  This  entails 
acceptance  of  w status  quo.”  In  case  the  U.S.  withdrawal  does 
ooour  in  an  untimely  manner,  however,  creating  a power  vacuum, 
Kim  Il-sung  is  very  likely  t*>  make  another  attempt  to  liberate 
South  iorea  with  or  without  outside  support.  If  tha"  happens, 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  forced  to  give  a hand  to  North  Korea  whe- 
ther it  wants  or  not  so  as  a means  of  expanding  its  influencing 
power  in  the  region.  This  will  very  likely  lead  to  North 
Korean  dominance  of  the  peninsula.” 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ALTERNATIVES 


OVERVIEW 

The  small  state  is  a state  lacking  the  military  power 

of  its  own  to  carry  out  a policy  by  force  against  its  direct 

1 

opponent  and/or  a large  state  for  any  protracted  period.  In 
this  regard  the  R.O.K.  has  been,  ever  since  the  Armistice  of 
1953.  one  of  the  states  that  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
category  of  traditional  "small"  because  it  has  been  dependent 
on  someone  else  for  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
even  been  a weak  state  as  it  has  never  had  the  adequate  power 
to  protect  Itself  from  the  military  onslaught  of  its  direct 
opponent  reinforced  by  superpower  patrons. 

Very  important  during  a period  of  danger  is  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  small  state  to  employ  forces  to  the 
limit  in  order  to  resist  invasion,  and  of  course,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  its  enemy  perceives  this  ability  and  willingness. 
Related  to  this  is  the  concept  of  "independence,"  which  is  one 
of  the  most  basic  national  objectives  pursued  by  every  nation 
in  the  international  arena.  The  proper  usage  of  the  term 
"independence*  is  to  denote  the  status  of  a state  which  con- 
trols its  own  external  relations  without  dictation  from  other 

2 

states.  It  means  "freedom  from  control  by  other  states." 

In  the  sense  that  no  country  has  total  independence,  it  is  a 

function  of  its  relative  power  relationships  with  the  other 
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countries  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  small  states  have  far 
less  choice,  relative  to  great  powers,  in  determining  - on  the 
basis  of  their  own  perceived  self-interest  - which  commitments 
and  alliances  they  will  honor  and  which  they  will  not.  Here 
arises  a necessity  for  small  states  to  secure  denial  capability 
so  as  not  to  succumb  to  the  dictation  of  their  enemies,  thereby 
achieving  and  maintaining  independence.  To  achieve  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  resist  aggression,  the  R.o.K.  must  seek  the 
least  common  multiple,  that  is,  it  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  both  threats:  one  direct,  from  communist  North  Korea,  and 
the  other  indirect,  from  its  supporting  great  powers.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  R.O.K.  lies  both  in  a pattern  of  direct  oppo- 
sition and  in  that  of  indirect  superpower  competition. 

The  importance  of  armed  might  for  a small  state  like 
the  R.O.K.  is  stressed  in  sufficient  detail  in  the  Machiavel- 
lian and  Porcupine  Theories.  And  there  are  other  sources  of 
influence  and  other  instruments  of  power  than  armed  might.  The 
tools  of  statecraft  include,  for  Instance,  the  organizational: 
combinations  of  states  may  cooperate  successfully  to  further 
their  common  interests.  For  the  small  state  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy could  be  indeed  the  government's  strong  arm.  Far  more  than 
states  with  large  military  potential,  the  small  states  must  be 
able  to  protect  themselves  by  adroit  diplomatic  use  of  favor- 
able opportunities  for  advancing  their  interests. 

Based  on  those  theoretical  guidelines  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  situational  analyses  discussed  in  chapter  III, 
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this  chapter  Introduces  and  analyzes  the  five  alternatives 
through  which  a small  state  can  maintain  its  independence, 
and  suggests  a best  course  of  action  for  the  R.O.K. 

ALTERNATIVE  #1  : ALLIANCE 

This  is  a method  of  establishing  an  alliance  relation- 
ship with  a particular  strong  power.  Sovereign  nations  may, 
under  existing  international  conditions,  form  alliances,  usu- 
ally through  a mutual  defense  treaty  with  other  nations  whose 
Interests  are  similar  or  parallel.  In  reality  a small  state 
can  be  assured  of  its  security  by  the  concerned  strong  power 
insofar  as  that  strong  power's  credibility  of  commitment  re- 
mains firm.  The  present  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  R.O.K.  exemplifies  the  situation. 

This  situation,  however,  has  always  presented  a dile- 
mma for  the  weak  state  that  was  so  well-expressed  by  Rogers 
and  Hammersteln  in  the  lines  of  The  King  and  I.  in  which  the 
King  of  Siam  sings: 

Shall  I Join  with  other  nations  in  alliance? 

If  allies  are  weak,  am  I not  best  alone? 

If  allies  are  strong  with  power  to  protect  me. 

Might  they  not  protect  me  out  of  all  I own?3 

The  distribution  of  benefits  is  likely  to  reflect  the  distri- 
bution of  power  within  an  alliance,  as  is  the  determination 
of  policies.  According  to  the  de  jure  provision  of  a mutual 
defense  treaty  like  the  one  between  the  U.S.  and  the  R.O.K., 
the  distribution  of  benefits  within  an  alliance  should  ideally 
be  one  of  complete  mutuality.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a 
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great  power  is  the  one  with  the  ability  to  determine  which 

commitment  it  will  honor  and  which  it  will  not.  That  is  the 

unique  benefit  of  being  a great  power.  It  has  a good  chance 

to  have  its  way  with  a weak  ally  as  concerns  benefits  and 

policies,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Machiavelll  warned 

weak  states  against  making  alliances  with  strong  ones  except 

4 

by  absolute  necessity.  Professor  Morgenthau  also  points  out 

that  for  an  alliance  to  be  operative  those  members  of  that 

alliance  must  agree  not  only  on  general  objectives,  but  on 

5 

policies  and  measures  as  well.  For  almost  every  weak  state 
alliance  with  a great  power  in  the  form  of  such  bilateral 
military  treaty  is  in  fact  needed  simply  because  it  is  not 
in  a position  to  protect  Itself  from  internal  or  external 
attack.  Without  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  military  arm, 
many  of  these  weak  states  could  very  well  be  faced  with  chaos 
and  anarchy.  They  must  have  some  means  of  preserving  internal 
order  and  preventing  external  attack,  as  described  in  The 
Prince.  While  it  is  true  that  without  such  alliance  many  of 
the  states  would  not  be  able  to  provide  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary functions  of  government,  that  is,  protection  of  its  inha- 
bitants, this  sort  of  treaty  tends  to  keep  the  weak  state 
militarily  dependent  upon  the  concerned  great  power,  and  in 

large  measure  helps  to  perpetuate  big  power  sphere  of  influ- 

6 

ence.  Regardless  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  an  alliance 
between  two  imbalanced  powers  tends  to  be  un symmet rl cal  such 
that  a sort  of  senior-junior  relationship  prevails  in  which 
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a weak  state  Is  “controlled”  and  forced  by  the  great  power  to 
abandon  some  portion  of  its  “independence.”  This  case  thus 
refers  back  to  the  old  lesson  in  the  Machiavellian  Theory,  as 
discussed  in  chapter  II,  which  says  that  “allies”  has  a mean- 
ing to  a prince  only  when  he  has  “good  arms”  for  he  would, 
otherwise,  become  the  allies'  prisoner  even  with  the  victory. 

The  alliance  between  the  U.S.  and  the  R.O.K.  is  as 
typical  as  others,  and  thus  is  in  reality  one-sided  and  tempo- 
rary rather  than  mutual  and  permanent.  It  does  not  even  meet 
the  standard  to  be  effectively  “operative”  as  state4  by  Profe- 
ssor Morgenthau.  The  United  States  will  shun  the  alliance  If 
It  believes  that  it  is  secure  enough  to  hold  its  own  interests 
without  due  coordination  with  the  R.O.K.  or  that  the  burden  of 
the  commitments  resulting  from  the  alliance  Is  likely  to  out- 
weigh the  advantage  to  be  expected.  Will  the  United  States 
risk  even  nuclear  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  communists 
in  order  to  honor  the  alliance  with  the  R.O.K.?  The  extremity 
of  the  risk  Involved  casts  doubt  upon  the  operational  quality 
of  such  an  alliance.  As  an  extraordinary  case  a weak  state  may 
well  possess  an  asset  which  Is  of  such  good  value  for  its 
strong  ally  as  to  be  Irreplaceable,  but  even  this  does  not 
seem  to  he  the  case  for  the  R.O.K.  Everything  bolls  down  to 
one  single  points  how  does  the  U.S.  evaluate  the  Importance 
of  the  Korean  peninsula  from  its  security/national  interests 
standpoint? 
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ALTERNATIVE  #2  j COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE 

This  is  a method  of  aligning  among  small  states  and 

7 

acting  collectively.  When  collective  self-defense  is  sought 
by  the  nations  located  close  to  each  other  geographically  and/ 
or  placed  under  the  similar  circumstance  from  the  security 
viewpoint,  their  collective  effort  could  assure  an  effective 
denial  capability  commensurate  with  their  mutual  interests. 

The  ASEAN  (Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations)  movement  is 
a good  example  that  can  be  developed  in  the  near  future  as  an 
effective  collective  defense  system  in  the  region.  For  the 
time  being,  the  R.O.K.  may  establish  a collective  defense  sys- 
tem with  Taiwan. 

The  basic  purpose  of  such  collective  defense  is  to 
successfully  and  effectively  deter  war  by  marshaling  in  defense 
of  the  status  quo  such  overwhelming  strength  that  no  nation 

8 

will  dare  to  resort  to  force  in  order  to  change  the  status  quo. 
To  fulfill  this  purpose  the  system  requires  sufficient  number 
of  nations  to  muster  such  overwhelming  strength.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  as  close  proximity  as  possible  among  those  small  states 
in  terms  of  threat  assessment,  national  interests,  geographical 
location,  etc.  In  other  words,  those  member  nations  must  have 
the  same  conception  of  security.  What  this  collective  defense 
system  demands  of  the  individual  nations  is  to  forsake  national 
egotisms  and  the  national  policies  serving  them.  The  system 
expects  the  policies  of  the  individual  nations  to  be  inspired 
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by  the  ideal  of  mutual  assistance,  subordination  of  their  con- 
flicting potential  Interests  to  the  common  good,  and  a spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  will  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  of 
war  should  it  be  required  by  that  ideal.  As  Professor  Morgen - 

thau  put  it,  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one”  is  the  watchword 

9 

of  a collective  defense  system. 

A collective  defense  system  has  an  advantage  in  that 
the  degree  of  control  over  “independence*'  is  less  than  in 
alliance  as  the  member  nations  perceive  a common  enemy  and  re- 
cognize the  advantages  to  themselves  of  collective  security. 
Although  the  provision  of  many  of  these  collective  defense 
agreements  contains  a phrase  or  a clause  to  the  effect  that  an 
attack  on  one  will  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  all,  however, 
it  is,  in  actual  practice,  very  likely  to  have  a predominating 
power  among  the  member  nations  that  usually  happens  to  be  the 
one  making  the  decision  as  to  whether  attack  has  actually 

10 

occurred  and  whether  the  attacker  is  worthy  of  repulsion. 

As  the  number  of  member  nations  increases,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, even  in  the  absence  of  a predominating  power,  to  reach 
a consensus  so  as  to  effect  an  effective  countermeasure  among 
the  conflicting  national  interests  when  they  are  at  stake  in 
the  face  of  actual  war.  Thus,  the  overall  power  of  a collective 
defense  system  tends  to  be  weaker  than  it  could  be.  And  the 
system  of  this  nature,  conceived  as  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  status  quo  by  peaceful  means,  defeats  its  avowed 
purpose  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  all-out  war  if  a great 
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power  launches  Itself  or  Is  Involved  In  even  Indirectly  In  an 
aggression.  Thus  envisioned  are  some  contradictions  inherent 
In  the  very  Idea  of  collective  defense  when  it  is  put  into 
practice  under  the  political  conditions  of  the  contemporary 
world. 

History  shows  that  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
small  state  was  good  relations  with  neighboring  small  states. 
Not  only  did  this  decrease  the  small  state's  vulnerability, 
but  on  occasion  provided  non-military  support.  Turkey  and  Spain, 
for  example,  had  burled  conflict  with  their  closest  historical 
rivals,  Greece  and  France,  respectively.  Despite  such  a his- 
torical example,  this  alternative  seems  no  longer  valid  in  a 
practical  sense  in  the  Korean  environment.  Geographically  there 
are  only  two  countries  with  which  the  R.O.K.  can  organize  a 
regional  collective  defense  system:  Japan  and  Taiwan.  Japan 

is,  however,  out  of  question  as  Japan's  present  constitution 

11 

prevents  a R.O.K. -Japan  military  alignment.  The  collective 
defense  system  with  Taiwan  only  thus  will  not  be  able  to 
muster  such  overwhelming  strength  against  any  potential 
aggressor  or  coalition  of  aggressors,  in  which  involvement 
of  great  power (s)  is  clearly  envisaged,  that  the  latter  would 
never  dare  to  challenge  the  order  defended  by  the  collective 
system.  Such  a system  that  cannot  fulfill  one  of  the 
basic  assumptions  for  the  collective  security  then  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fully  operative.  Furthermore  Taiwan  might  not 
even  feel  the  necessity  of  such  a measure  as  anxiously  as  the 
R.O.K.  for  there  are  some  speculations  as  to  possible  secret 
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agreements  that  might  have  been  made  between  the  U.S.  and 
Taiwan  in  light  of  the  U.3.-P.R.C.  normalization  of  relations, 
which  assure  the  security  of  Taiwan  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  R.O.K.  also  must  understand  the  basic  lesson  of 

Machiavelli  that  it  has  to  hare  "good  arms*  first  to  have  a 

‘ ;ood  ally."  If  a similar  international  system  to  "the  unit 

veto  system."  presented  by  Horton  A.  Kaplan,  in  which  all 

actors  possess  such  weapons  that  are  capable  of  destroying 

other  actors  who  attack  them,  oan  be  established  in  the  future 

as  a consequenoe  of  significant  improvement  in  weapons  system. 

then  such  a collective  defense  system  among  small  states  might 

be  able  to  assure  adequate  denial  capability  and  thus  funotlon 
12 

properly.  Although  this  "collective  defense"  alternative 
does  not  seem  to  be  praotloal  for  the  time  being  for  one  reason 
or  another  concerning  either  or  both  countries,  the  R.O.K.  and 
Taiwan,  the  possibility  of  realization  of  such  an  international 
system  in  the  future  which  would  make  viable  small  states'  col- 
lective defense  system,  is  somewhat  reinforced  by  the  proposi- 
tion 3 of  the  Porcupine  Theory.  In  fact,  the  only  factor  common 
to  both  the  R.O.K.  and  Taiwan  Is  that  they  are  both  faced  with 
communist  threat.  At  present  it  is  even  difficult  to  validate 
the  basic  principle  of  the  collective  defense  that  requires 
collective  measures  against  all  aggression  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances of  power  and  interest  due  to  the  divergency  of  na- 
tional interests  in  a particular  crisis  situation. 
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ALTERNATIVE  #3  : ONE  BARBARIAN  AGAINST  ANOTHER 


One  of  the  methods  for  a small  state  to  secure  Inde- 
pendence and  security  primarily  through  diplomacy  is  to  offset 
the  powers  of  influence  of  the  concerned  opponents  - these 
could  very  well  Include  great  powers  - by  making  the  best  use 
of  their  interests.  A small  state  in  which  only  one  great 
power  has  Interests  is  in  a precarious  position;  however,  the 
small  state  with  which  two  or  more  great  powers  are  concerned 

would  superficially  appear  to  be  in  great  danger,  but  the  very 

13 

danger  itself  provides  the  opportunity  for  its  diplomacy. 

While  the  small  state  is  unfortunate  in  being  a point  of  con- 
flict between  great  powers,  it  also  reaps  an  advantage  from 
not  being  entirely  within  the  domain  of  one.  Although  Spain 
at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Turkey  at  the  Turkish  Straits 
were  a constant  concern  to  the  contending  parties  in  World  War 
II,  and  could  not  have  defended  their  positions  alone,  both 
were  spared  participation  in  the  war.  They  were  certainly  nei- 
ther puppets  nor  pawns. 

This  method  requires  a high  level  of  skill  in  diplomacy. 
The  success  depends  on  the  diplomatic  ability  of  the  small 
state  that  is  capable  of  borrowing  the  strength  of  one  opponent 
to  compensate  for  its  limited  power  in  dealing  with  another 
opponent.  The  probability  of  success  will  rise  when  there  exist 
contradicting  interests  among  the  opponents.  In  case  their  in- 
terests are  in  conformity  with  each  other,  however,  the  small 
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state  could  be  vitally  vulnerable.  Furthermore,  if  the  small 

state  controls  one  or  more  scarce  commodities  of  strategic 

value  to  its  opponents,  Its  bargaining  position  can  be  meas- 

14 

urably  Improved.  Sweden,  for  example,  had  Its  iron  ore, 
which  was  so  Important  to  the  German  armament  Industry  that 
the  Nazis  were  careful  not  to  Interrupt  its  flow  by  hostile 
actions,  while  at  the  same  time  Sweden  could  obtain  concession 
from  the  Allies  in  return  for  stemming  the  flow. 

The  R.O.K.  la  confronted  directly  with  North  Korea  and 
indirectly  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  P.R.C.  The  R.O.K. 
could  attempt  a diplomacy  to  alienate  North  Korea  from  its 
superpower  patrons  individually  or  collectively.  By  shrewdly 
making  the  best  use  of  this  North  Korea-P.R.C.-U.S.S.R.  tri- 
angular relationship.  South  Korea  could  in  fact  Isolate  North 
Korea  from  the  spheres  of  Influence  of  those  communist  super- 
powers while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a direct  confrontation 
with  them.  A sort  of  mischief  making  could  be  plotted  against 
North  Korea  to  create  dissensions  in  its  relations  with  those 
superpowers.  Although  these  measures  can  be  taken,  if  forced 
by  absolute  necessity,  this  alternative  does  not  seem  to  be 
practical.  North  Korea's  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
P.R.C.  is  based  on  the  Treaties  of  Friendship,  Co-operation 
and  Mutual  Assistance  which  were  signed  in  July,  1961.  And 
they  are  all  tied  to  the  basically  same  communist  ideology. 
Although  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  may  continue  to  exist  in  the 
forseeable  future,  their  respective  interests  with  respect  to 
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North  Korea  or  the  entire  Korean  peninsula  Itself  appears  to 
be  Identical.  And  they  both  do  not  want  to  see  the  regional 
balance  of  power  disturbed.  Besides,  the  United  States  will  be 
greatly  displeased  when  the  R.O.K.  attempts  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach toward  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  P.R.C.  That  approach  may 
even  destroy  the  long-standing  friendly  relationship  between 
the  R.O.K.  and  the  U.S.  Thus  the  “one  barbarian  against  another” 
technique  for  the  R.O.K.  accompanies  too  great  a risk  and  re- 
quires such  a high  level  skill  in  diplomacy  that  the  R.O.K. 
can  hardly  afford  at  the  present  time. 

ALTERNATIVE  : NEUTRALITY 

A small  state  may  also  proclaim  and  maintain  neutral- 
ity. While  the  “one  barabrian  against  another”  is  a technique 
in  which  strengths  of  great  powers  are  manipulated  by  the  small 
state  such  that  they  become  neutralized  among  one  another, 
“neutrality”  is  a passive  method  that  becomes  only  feasible 
through  the  recognition  of  neutrality  of  the  concerned  state 
by  the  agreement  of  the  involved  great  powers.  Neutrality  is 
put  into  effect  when  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  concerned  great 
powers  to  proclaim  the  small  state  as  a buffer  zone  for  their 
own  sake  due  to  its  geopolitical  peculiarity.  When  such  an 
agreement  is  reached,  that  small  state  can  achieve  and  maintain 
independence  at  the  expense  of  “minimum  constraint,”  which 
entails  that  the  small  state  must  not  do  any  supportive 

15 

activities  for  any  particular  nation.  Neutrality  works  only 


when  more  powerful  neighbors  are  willing  to  respect  It,  or  are 

not  interested  In  talcing  what  the  neutral  state  may  have  to 

offer.  The  independence  of  small  states  may  be  assured  because 

the  International  oligarchy  of  the  great  powers  considers  It 

to  be  a matter  of  their  own  Joint  interest.  Geographically 

speaking,  for  the  small  state  to  stay  neutral  successfully.  It 

Is  advantageous,  almost  essential,  to  be  located  away  from  the 

l6 

direct  line  of  contact  between  the  contending  great  powers. 

When  independence  is  assured,  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
neutrality  policy  by  small  state  depends  on  a minimum  of  nui- 
sance value  corresponding  interests  of  great  powers  or  a situ- 
ation in  which  neutral  states  can  play  against  one  another  con- 
flicting interests  of  great  power.  But  neutrality  in  some  dis- 
putes offers  no  protection  from  involvement  in  others.  While 
some  weaker  countries  were  maintaining  neutrality  and  non- 

alignment  in  the  cold  war  seeing  no  benefit  to  themselves  in 

\ 

getting  involved  in  big  power  confrontations,  they  were  simul- 
taneously involved  in  disputes  with  their  neighbors  that  nece- 
ssitated their  building  military  establishment  with  big  power 
assistance.  The  World  Court,  the  only  judicial  framewark  of 
international  law,  which  encompasses  the  concept  in  which  neu- 
trality of  a particular  nation  is  recognized,  has  no  power  to 
insure  that  states  appear  before  it  or  comply  with  its  rulings. 
International  law  depends  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
states  to  be  effective;  this  means  that  neutrality  can  be 
ignored  at  any  moment.  Although  some  of  the  unambitious  small 

states  had  some  success  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  even 
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during  the  protracted  and  extensive  great  power  conflict  of 
World  War  I,  neutrality  ceased  during  this  period  to  be  as 
respectable  as  it  had  been  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  H.O.K.  may  try  this  alternative  as  an  intermediate 
step  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  reunification  until  it 
achieves  relative  preponderance  over  North  Korea  in  military 
and  economic  domains  of  national  power.  The  question  is  whe- 
ther those  surrounding  four  great  powers  would  buy  that  idea. 
While  they  all  perceive  the  vital  geo-strategic  importance  of 
the  peninsula  in  view  of  their  national  interests,  neutrality 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  would  certainly  not  be 
considered  to  meet  their  interests  best.  China,  for  example, 
would  not  even  support  the  cross  recognition  of  the  two  Koreas. 
Even  if  they  do  recognize  the  neutrality  of  South  Korea,  it 
is  totally  meaningless  unless  the  internal  conflict  between 
the  two  Koreas  is  resolved.  Whereas  neutrality  is  certainly 
desirable,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  a small  state  like 
the  R.O.K.  in  view  of  dollar  factors,  agreement  among  the  con- 
cerned great  powers  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach  in  a 
practical  sense.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great  powers.  Premier 
Kim  Il-sung  would  not  recognize  the  possible  neutrality  of 
South  Korea  in  the  first  place.  Besides,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible and  impractical  to  be  assured  of  solid  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  sovereignty  as  there  is  no  "absolute  and  secure" 
power  . ' the  small  state's  own  as  advocated  by  Maehiavelli. 
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ALTERNATIVE  #5  : ARMAMENTS 


Last  but  not  the  least,  "armaments"  here  impllcitely 

means  the  "attainment  of  self-defense  capability"  by  means  of 

some  viable  arms.  Armaments  are  in  fact  the  principal  means  by 

which  a nation  endeavors  with  the  power  at  Its  disposal  to 

maintain  or  re-establish  the  balance  of  power.  What  Is  needed 

to  escape  from  fear  of  attack,  a fueling  of  Insecurity,  Is  to 

make  nations  actually  secure  from  attack  by  some  new  device 

and  thus  to  give  them  a feeling  of  security.  That  new  device 

can  very  well  be  armaments.  Although  small  states  often  find 

It  difficult  to  self-defend  with  their  own  national  power,  it 

occasionally  is  not  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  attain 

a self-defense  capability  to  the  minimum  degree.  The  small 

state  is  advantageous  over  the  great  power  In  that  its  lnter- 

17 

ests  are  local  and  limited.  Thus  for  the  small  state  all 
attention  can  be  focused  upon  a single  objective  allowing  It 
to  reduce  armaments  cost  per  unit  of  area  to  be  defended, 
whereas  the  large  state,  with  varied  and  extensive  Interests, 
must  balance  these  and  give  a relatively  fleeting  glance  to- 
wards a particular  small  power.  Once  attained,  self-defense 
capability  provides  the  small  state  with  great  appreciation 
of  independence,  in  other  words,  it  needs  not  be  controlled  by 
other  states;  in  Machlavelli* s words,  it  does  not  become  allies* 
prisoner  when  victorious  as  self-defense  capability  is  of  the 
small  state* s own.  Therefore,  it  is  an  ideal  for  every  small 
state  to  set  It  as  Its  objective  to  attain  self-defense 


capability  by  all  means  possible  as  long  as  it  can  stand  the 
burden  of  dollar  constraint. 

Without  doubt  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea  have  been  the 
most  important  deterrent  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  Another  im- 
portant factor  among  many  that  contributed  to  inhibiting  a 
oommunist  attack  on  South  Korea  has  been  the  belief  of  South 
Koreans  that  such  an  attack  would  be  almost  certain  to  fail. 

The  belief  itself  was  in  existence  thus  far  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  thanks  to  the  physical  presence  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  there.  The  expectations  of  failure,  however,  must 
depend  on  North  Korean  perceptions  that  South  Korea  actually 
does  possess  an  effective  war-fighting  capability.  Here  arises 
a necessity  of  the  "absolute#  strength  of  the  South  Korean 
Armed  Forces.  Jf  in  any  case  the  deterrent  becomes  dangerously 
eroded,  the  national  seourity  requires  acquisition  of  a credi- 
ble independent  deterrent-possibly  one  based  on  an  independent 
nuclear  retaliatory  force.  This  does  not  entail  a nuclear- 
winning  capability  but  minimum  deterrence.  A credible  deterrent, 
according  to  the  Porcupine  Theory,  requires  the  small  state 
to  acquire  (1)  an  offensive  capability  with  high  reliability 
though  small  in  size  or  quantity,  and  (2)  an  effective  defense 

capability  that  could  absorb  the  enemy  attack  to  the  maximum 
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extent.  The  first  is  for  the  deterrent,  and  the  second  is 
Intended  to  make  the  enemy  give  up  its  attack  plot  by  increas- 
ing the  enemy  rate  of  cost  in  proporttlon  to  obtainable  benefits 

as  the  enemy  is  forced  to  allocate  large  amounts  of  cost  for 
19 

attack.  During  the  World  War  II,  Nazi  Germany  gave  up  the 


attack  plan  against  Switzerland  because  the  Swiss  absorbing 
power  for  the  attack  was  estimated  to  be  high.  By  the  same 
token  even  a superpower,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  is  reluc- 
tant to  launch  an  all-out  attack  gainst  China  because  of  the 
high  loss  estimate. 

While  the  porcupine's  quills  seem  to  be  capable  of 

assuring  the  security  and  maintenance  of  independence  for  the 

R.O.K. , the  question  rises  as  to  whether  the  propositions, 
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especially  the  third  one,  of  the  porcupine  Theory  can  be 
validated  in  the  South  Korean  environment.  Several  factors 
must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  possibility  of  South 
Korea  acquiring  the  porcupine's  quills. 

The  first  concern  is  technology.  Although  it  is  true 
that  nuclear  weapons  technology  requires  expertise  in  many 
sophisticated  fields  such  as  design,  fabrication,  and  field 
testing  of  fission  weapons,  the  basic  information  in  these 
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area  is  now  well  known  among  the  specialists  in  the  field. 

In  South  Korea,  there  were  in  19 ?6  about  1,000  atomic  energy 
e;iperts  including  600  at  the  Korea  Atomic  Energy  Research  Ins- 
titute (KAERI),  which  then  had  250  scientists,  56  of  them  with 

a Ph.D.  degree  in  nuclear  science;  it  is  estimated  that  there 
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are  now  more  than  3.000,  And,  such  is  the  overlap  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  skills  required  for  peaceful  and 
weapon  uses  of  nuclear  energy  that  the  South  Koreans  can  in 
fact  take,  as  far  as  technological  development  is  concerned, 
all  the  preliminary  steps  in  a nuclear  program  short  of 
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putting  together  the  weapon  Itself.  So  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  with  technology  should  South  Korean  leaders  decide 
to  go  nuclear. 

As  far  as  fissionable  materials  are  concerned.  It  Is 

estimated  that  South  Korea  will  be  able  to  produce  plutonium 

(Pu-239)  in  the  amount  of  4,l68  to  5*049  Kilograms  during  1978- 
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1987  period.  This  amount  Is  sufficient  to  produce  over  1,000 
atomic  bombs.  This  Is  not  simply  a mathmatlcal  calculation  but 
a reality.  The  first  atomic  power  plant  In  South  Korea  started 
operating  In  1978  with  capacity  of  587*000  ldlowatts  (Kw),  and 
there  are  six  more  units  under  construction.  Especially,  Number 
3 Is  a Candu-type  PHWR  (pressurized  heavy-water  reactor)  planned 
to  be  In  operation  early  In  1982  from  which  the  materials  for 
nuclear  explosion  can  be  obtained.  And  Numbers  7 and  8 units 
will  be  built  on  non  tum-Key  basis  for  a high  rate  of  locali- 
zation with  capacity  of  900,000  Kw  each;  they  are  scheduled  to 
be  dedicated  In  1986  and  1987  respectively.  Furthermore,  the 

South  Korean  government  has  decided  to  build  a total  of  12 
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atomic  power  plants  by  1991.  Although  these  plants  are 
planned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploitation  and  development 
of  energy  resources  to  meet  the  difficulty  envisioned  for  the 
upcoming  decades.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  do  use 
resources  from  which  fissionable  materials  for  the  atomic 
bomb  Itself  can  be  processed.  It  is  noted  however  that  there 
exists  an  international  diplomatic  obstacle  to  South  Korea  in 
acquiring  a reprocessing  plant  large  enough  to  process  this 
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quantity  of  spent  fuel,  although  it  can  be  managed  with  tech- 

i 

nological  and  political  due  considerations  if  the  absolute 
necessity  of  going  nuclear  arises.  Prospects  of  the  resources 
are  promising  at  least  for  the  emergency  situations  as  a new 
vein  of  uranium  ore  was  found  in  South  Korea  recently  making 
the  total  deposit  of  43.6  million  tons  and  the  Korea  Institute 
of  Energy  and  Resources  (KIER)  is  planning  to  conduct  large- 
scale  exploration  including  a radiological  check  by  using  air- 
planes during  the  Second  Five  year  Socio-Economic  Development 
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Plan  (1982-1986). 

Another  important  consideration  concerns  delivery  sys- 
tem. South  Korea  has  now  60  F-4D/E  fighter  bombers  which  can 
carry  nuclear  warheads.  These  are  the  most  feasible  mode  as 
their  800  nautical  miles  of  combat  radius  can  Include  all 
cities  in  North  Korea,  Japan,  and  also  1?  of  21  cities  in  China 

and  2 cities  with  a population  of  over  200,000  in  the  Soviet 
2? 

Union.  In  addition  to  the  F-4D/E’ s Honest  John  and  domesti- 
cally produced  medium-long  range  missiles  (test-fired  on  26 
September  1978)  are  also  available.  Capabilities  of  these  de- 
livery systems  will  drastically  improve  especially  in  range 
and  accuracy  during  the  period  1982-1986  for  the  Second  Force 
Improvement  Plan,  and  some  new  systems  might  be  introduced  as 
well.  Improvements  in  delivery  system  are  inevitable  due  to 
the  continuous  technological  developments  in  today* s weapon 
system. 
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These  considerations  discussed  thus  far  are  all  con- 
strained by  the  status  of  the  national  economy  since  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  particular- 
ly important  for  a small  state  like  the  R.O.K.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  cost  for  a small  program  to  produce  one  20 
klloton  plutonium  warhead  per  year  for  10  years  could  be  re- 
duced to  about  8 million  dollars  (1976  US  $)  per  year  provided 
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that  plutonium  was  obtained  from  a power  reactor.  So  the  cost 
of  a nuclear  program  does  not  seem  to  be  a major  constraining 
factor  in  consideration  of  the  pi  ejected  expenditures  available 
for  the  national  defense  of  the  R.O.K.  As  forcasted  in  chapter 
III,  the  R.O.K.  will  be  able  to  allocate,  in  1990,  4.?4  billion 
dollars  for  military  purpose,  and  the  military  balance  of  power 
will  favor  the  South  due  to  a great  divergence  in  national 
powers  between  the  two  Koreas. 

Whether  South  Korea  will  go  nuclear  or  not  really  boils 
down  to  one  factor,  that  is,  the  decision  of  the  South  Korean 
leaders.  That  decision  will  and  should  be  of  course  derived 
from  the  absolute  necessity.  As  discussed  thus  far,  there  seems 
to  exist  every  possibility  for  South  Korea  of  going  nuclear 
once  the  necessity  overrules  the  existing  circumstance.  How- 
ever, going  nuclear  is  not  and  cannot  be  Just  one  of  simple 
routine  events  as  it  enoompasses  lots  of  other  constraints  in 
a practical  sense  as  well  as  many  international  consequences. 

South  Korea  will  be  faced  with  possible  hostile  res- 
ponses by  the  superpowers  against  proliferation  as  the  R.O.K. 
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signed  and  ratified  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  (KPT) 
In  1975.  Especially  the  pressure  from  the  United  States  might 
well  be  in  the  form  of  (1)  political  condemnation,  (2)  the 
denial  of  any  additional  nuclear  equipment  including  the  access 
to  the  United  States  enriched  uranium  needed  to  keep  South 
Korea's  nuclear  power  industry  in  operation,  (3)  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  trained  American  personnel,  (4)  the  denial 
of  all  forms  of  economic  assistance,  (5)  the  actual  de  Jure 
termination  of  military  alliance  support,  or  (6)  military 
action.  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  pleased  either 
with  proliferation  of  the  south  Korean  nuclear  capacity  as 
they  share  borders  with  North  Korea,  South  Korea' s direct 
opponent. 

South  Korea  will  also  be  condemned  to  take  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  that  oould  be  profoundly  destabilizing  in 
terms  of  the  effect  on  North  Korean  behavior  and  peace  and 
stability  in  Korea.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  said  that  if 
the  South  does  go  nuclear,  the  North  will  have  to  go  nuclear 
also  either  Independently  or  supported  by  its  superpower  pa- 
trons, and  that  the  North  will  in  reality  accelerate  its 
efforts  to  build  up  its  own  armed  forces  resulting  in  an 
accelerated  arms  race  between  the  two  Koreas.  And  the  nece- 
ssary corollary  of  this  arms  race  will  be  in  fact  a constant- 
ly increasing  burden  of  military  preparations  devouring  an 
ever  greater  portion  of  the  national  budget  and  making  foj 
ever  deepening  fears,  suspicions,  and  insecurity. 
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Nevertheless,  history  proves  the  old  Machiavellian 
Theory  that  "good  arms”  make  "good  allies."  The  French,  at 
least  between  1958  and  1969,  had  greater  difficulty  In  seeing 
tue  relative  power  relationship  between  themselves  and  the 
U.S.  as  Immutable.  President  Charles  de  Gaule  embarked  on  a 
nuclear  policy  of  strengthening  his  country  specifically  to 
make  It  more  independent  of  the  U.S.  France's  de  facto  with- 
drawal from  the  NATO  command  structure  and  Its  veto  of  Britain's 
entry  Into  the  Common  Market  are  evidence  that  de  Gaule* s po- 
licy did  have  some  success,  India,  another  example,  was  vigor- 
ously against  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  until  It  became 
the  sixth  nuclear  power  in  May,  1974  after  succeeding  In  nu- 
clear testing  In  light  of  the  ever-growing  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  a viable  and  credible  deterrent  against  the  p.R.C. 
Once  the  nuclear  weapon  was  In  India's  hands,  serious  arguments 
up  to  that  point  became  nothing  but  useless  and  the  fact  was 
accepted  worldwide.  Both  France  and  India  still  remain  on 
generally  good  terms  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  with 
many  other  free  countries  in  the  world. 

Besides,  contrary  to  many  expectations,  "the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  stable  re- 
lations between  superpowers  and  subpowers  in  the  region,"  be- 

29 

cause  of  the  stabilizing  effects  on  such  weapons.  The  res- 
ponsive and  selective  use  of  conventional  foroes,  coupled  with 
a credible  capability  to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  extended  conflict.  While  a concerned  superpower 
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has  an  option  to  threaten  to  cut  off  support  to  the  dependent 
pariahs  If  they  consider  proliferation,  those  dependents  In 
many  cases  have  no  choice  but  to  proliferate  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  sovereignties.  If  aid  Is  cut  off,  as  support  of 
their  conventional  forces  dries  up.  For  them  there  are  few 
viable  options.  It  is  possible  riot  only  for  the  R.O.K.  but  for 
any  nation  as  a sovereign  state  to  make  Its  own  Judgment  on 
the  matter  of  "going  or  not  going  nuclear."  The  distribution 
of  atomic  weapons  throughout  the  two  Koreas  plus  their  sur- 
rounding superpowers  would  be  effected  In  such  a way  that  none 

could  use  these  weapons  offensively  and  all  could  use  them  for 
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their  own  defense.  Because  of  the  destructive  nature  itself 
atomic  weapons  will,  in  fact,  contrary  to  many  arguments, 
better  serve  the  cause  for  the  maintenance  of  military  balance. 

SUMMARY 

The  techniques  available  to  the  small  states  In  the 
cold  war  era  are  in  reality  greatly  limited.  Today  certain 
kinds  of  small  states  are  among  those  doing  the  demanding  in- 
stead of  resisting  demands  from  the  great  powers;  having  taken 
a step  which  might  have  brought  a violent  reaction  from  a 
great  power,  the  small  power  diplomats  may  continue  to  employ 
such  techniques  as  distraction,  the  exorbitant  price  for  settle- 
ment, trade  in  insignificant  concessions,  and  the  exploiting 
of  divisions  among  their  opponents.  Yet,  it  is  hard  to  practice 
the  art  of  procrastination  while  taking  the  initiative.  The 

balancing  of  demands  and  concessions  between  the  great  powers 
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is  still  necessary  today,  but  the  dangers  to  the  small  state 
of  exploiting  its  weakness  seem  great , The  process  of  becoming 
a satellite  is  now  well-known  - a combination  of  economic  en- 
tanglement and  interference  with  internal  affairs  of  the  legal 
government.  The  penalty,  loss  of  independence,  is  universally 
feared.  Efforts  to  rally  a group  of  small  states  into  a mili- 
tary bloc  are  also  likely  to  be  as  ineffective  as  earlier.  They 
usually  multiply  feebleness,  even  if  they  occasionally  impress 
a desperate  great  power.  Furthermore,  attempts  at  mediation 
through  diplomacy  between  the  great  powers  are  equally  unlikely 
to  have  effect;  the  “ bridge1*  is  used  to  tread  upon. 

A basic  question  in  small  power  diplomacy  is  how  a 
nation's  sovereignty  can  be  assured  without  losing  independence. 
The  only  truly  viable  solution  to  this  question  is  for  the 
small  state  to  acquire  porcupine’s  quills  of  its  own.  They  en- 
tail a credible  deterrent  composing  an  offensive  capability 
with  high  reliability  and  effective  defense  capability  that 
could  absorb  any  form  of  enemy  attack.  It  is  the  only  reliable 
Messiah  of  a nation  who  can  save  it  from  the  crisis.  Although 
some  constraints  are  envisioned  in  acquiring  the  porcupine’s 
quills,  it  would  be  far  better  to  save  the  home  and  family 
with  whatever  means  available  than  to  be  destroyed  and  perish. 
After  being  destroyed,  there  may  be  some  worldwide  pity  tempo- 
rarily, as  evidenced  for  the  Vietnamese.  But  it  will  soon  fade 
away  from  the  people’s  memory,  and  the  earth  will  continue 
to  roll  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  necessary,  a nation 
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CHAPTER  V.  CONCLUSIONS 


SUMMARY 

Three  international  political  theories  were  introduced 
in  chapter  II  in  a hope  of  providing  theoretical  guidelines  for 
the  R.O.K.  in  the  development  of  alternatives  in  meeting  the 
peculiar  dilemma.  Convergence  Theory  suggests  there  might  be  a 
time*  from  a long-term  standpoint,  when  the  two  Koreas  are  des- 
tined to  move  closer  to  each  other  to  converge  into  a hybrid 
of  the  two.  Ideological  conflict  might  be  in  fact  negotiable 
in  the  face  of  technological  and  organizational  interactions. 
Machlavelli  then  is  very  emphatic  about  the  necessity  of 
"power.”  That  power,  represented  by  good  arms,  must  be  absolute 
and  secure.  And  "good  arms"  must  be  of  the  prince* s own  for 
the  only  reliability  is  what  is  in  his  power.  Also  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  porcupine's  quills  is  addressed:  the  capability 
of  delivering  critical  damage  to  the  attacker  as  a retaliation. 
It  seemed  particularly  applicable  to  a small  state  like  the 
R.O.X.  which  is  placed  in  a turmoil  where  hostile  superpowers 
along  with  the  most  vicious  communist  North  Korea  are  involved 
in.  All  of  these  theories  certainly  helped  to  formulate  viable 
options  for  South  Korea  as  opposed  to  North  Korea  supported  by 
its  superpower  patrons. 

In  chapter  III  the  roles  of  the  four  great  powers 
surrounding  the  Korean  peninsula  - the  U.S.S.R.,  the  P.R.C., 
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Japan  and  the  United  States  - were  analyzed  with  emphasis  on 
the  geographical  significance  of  the  peninsula  to  them  and 
their  interests  in  and  policies  toward  the  peninsula.  In 
addition  the  North  and  south  Koreas  were  compared  with  res-' 
pect  to  their  military  and  economic  capabilities  and  potenti- 
alities. The  analysis  clearly  illustrated  that  military  ba- 
lance now  on  and  around  the  peninsula  favors  the  enemy.  To 
make  it  worse  historical  evidence  reveals  the  lessening  of 
American  influence  in  the  region  and  even  casts  doubt  as  to 
the  credibility  of  their  future  commitment,  whereas  North 
Korea  is  desperately  making  every  effort  to  strengthen  its 
military  capability  taking  advantage  of  the  competition  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  P.R.C.  to  attain  paramount  influence 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  commitments  of  these 
two  communist  superpowers  to  North  Korea  are  as  firm  as  ever; 
they  will  come  to  its  aid  automatically  and  immediately  in  the 
event  of  external  attack.  Nevertheless,  all  four  great  powers 
appear  to  favor  the  “status  quo”  for  the  possible  scenario  for 
the  peninsula  in  the  context  wf  their  respective  interests. 

Once  the  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  peninsula,  however, 
creating  a power  vacuum,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  enemies 
will  attempt  to  fill  it  for  their  own  sake  individually  or 
collectively,  in  this  case  the  soenario  will  be  the  “North 
Korean  dominance  of  the  peninsula.”  Despite  many  current  dis- 
advantages in  contrast  with  North  Korea  especially  in  the 
field  of  military  power.  South  Korea  is  forseen  that  it  will 
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achieve  economic  as  well  as  military  preponderance  by  the  end 
of  1980's  or  so  provided  that  balance  of  power  on  the  penin- 
sula is  continuously 'maintained.  The  point  Is  everything  is 
uncertain  In  today's  International  environment  and  the  destiny 
of  a nation  cannot  be  relied  on  this  uncertainty. 

Chapter  IV  analyzed  five  alternatives  open  to  South 
Korea.  It  attempted  to  suggest  a best  course  of  action  through 
analyses  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  conditions*  as 
deemed  necessary,  of  each  alternative  in  light  of  the  reality 
persisting  on  the  peninsula.  Theoretical  guidelines  derived 
in  chapter  II  also  were  applied  to  test  the  validity  of  each 
alternative.  Nothing  seemed  to  provide  such  assured  deterrent 
as  "attainment  of  own  defense  capability"  through  some  viable 
means  such  as  the  porcupine's  nuclear  quills.  It  is  determined 
so  based  on  the  premise  that  the  destiny  of  thirty-eight  mil- 
lion lives  can  and  must  only  be  relied  on  something  credible, 
something  dependable  that  assures  their  security. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What  would  happen,  if,  for  example,  the  Russians  were 
overwatching  the  Americans  with  approximately  700,000  man 
armed  forces  only  30  to  50  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.?  It  was 
understood  that  members  of  the  National  security  Counoll  spent 
several  nights  in  a row  without  natohing  sleep  at  all  until 
the  last  moment  of  decision  after  the  soviet  Union  brought  the 
missiles  into  Cuba  in  1962.  How  far  is  Cuba  from  the  U.S. 
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territory? 

The  R.O.K.  has  been  indeed  fortunate  thus  far  In  de- 
terring the  second  Korean  War  under  the  United  States  defense 
umbrella.  The  most  significant  deterrent  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea.  Thus  the  untime- 
ly withdrawal  of  the  USFK  will  make  the  R.O.K. -U.S.  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  a meaningless  document  and  consequently  result 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  itself.  It  includes,  needless 
to  say,  withdrawal  of  nuclear  umbrella  and  loss  of  war-fighting 
capability /deterrent  to  a significant  extent.  This  may  further 
esoalate  to  the  termination  of  the  friendship  forged  in  blood- 
shed that  has  been  maintained  between  the  two  countries  during 
the  past  30  years.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  mean  that  the 
U.S.  Forces  should  remain  in  Korea  forever.  They  should  be 
withdrawn  eventually.  The  question  is  when,  it  is  particularly 
difficult  in  such  a rapidly  changing  international  environment 
as  military  balance  on  the  peninsula  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  relativity.  Thirty-eight  million  South  Korean  people 
had  to  shiver  with  fear  of  attack  from  the  North  whenever 
"untimely1*  - at  least  to  them  - withdrawal  was  announced  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.  There  seems  to  be  now  however 
some  relief  from  this  fear  as  the  President  Reagan  specifi- 
cally promised  that  American  troops  stationing  in  South  Korea 

1 

would  remain  there.  Nevertheless,  this  temporary  relief  does 
not  entail  any  "certain  guarantee"  for  the  security  of  the 
peninsula  for  no  one  can  be  sure  of  what  is  going  to  happen 


during  and  after  the  coming  four  years.  One  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  today's  International  politics  Is  that 
today's  friend  can  very  well  become  an  enemy  tomorrow.  It  Is 
by  no  means  a wise  Idea  to  depend  for  the  lives  of  Inhabitants, 
the  destiny  of  a nation,  regardless  of  their  size,  on  such  an 
uncertainty.  There  must  be  something  assuredly  dependable  with 
sufficient  degree  of  credibility  which  enables  the  nation  to 
exerolse  independence None  la  more  important  than  the  need 
to  maintain  an  effective  deterrent  and  an  effective  war-flghtlng 
capability. 

The  porcupine's  quills  are  an  answer  to  the  dilemma, 
although  they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  nuclear  weapons  as 
long  as  they  oan  assure  the  enemies  that  any  possible  gain  they 
might  obtain  by  launching  an  attack;  Itself  or  through  exercise 
of  their  power  of  Influence  will  be  outweighed  by  the  damage 
they  would  have  to  suffer.  It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  the 
R.O.K.  key  the  direction  of  Its  self-defense  to  the  achievement 
of  Independence  In  countering  the  surrounding  superpowers  as 
well  as  the  communist  North  Korea,  and  for  that  purpose  take 
all  the  preliminary  steps  in  a nuclear  weapon  program  short  of 
actually  assembling  the  weapon  Itself,  without  violating  Its 
International  commitments.  Nuolear  balance  will  Influence  more 
greatly  the  surrounding  great  powers  than  non-nuclear  balance, 
and  It  will  enable  the  R.O.K.  to  secure  a deterrence  capability 
of  Its  own.  since  the  military  strategy  of  the  R.O.K.  is 
basically  aimed  at  deterring  war,  nuclear  balance  on  the 
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peninsula  will  only  play  a purely  functional  role.  Furthermore, 
the  quills  will  enhance  the  R.O.K. *s  diplomatic  stance  in  In- 
ternational arena.  The  rationale  is  supported  even  by  Mr.  Haig 
who  has  repeatedly  expressed  that  ‘'national  power,  especially 

military  power.  Is  central  to  the  outcome  of  the  diplomatic 
2 

deliberations. " 

The  porcupine's  nuclear  quills  will  not  do  by  them- 
selves. This  absolute  and  secure  weapon  must  be  supported  by 
conventional  measures  as  its  uss  is  greatly  limited  by  its  own 
destructive  nature. 

An  Internal  effort  Is  needed  to  insure  sufficient  self- 
control  and  strength  of  leadership  to  carry  out  a rational 
policy.  It  is  essential  for  the  R.O.K.  that  its  people  maintain 
political  unity  In  the  face  of  subversive  efforts,  loyally 
support  the  government  and  preserve  their  self-control  and 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  state  even  when  under  terrible 
strain.  For  the  time  being  the  nation  calls  for  unity  among 
the  people  not  only  in  purpose  and  action  but  In  ideas  and 
aspirations. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  also  needed  in  the  field  of 
national  economy  In  order  to  explore  the  potential  of  the 
Korean  economy  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Korean  people  once 
again.  To  do  it  to  the  fullest  extent  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  hard,  positive  thinking  to  the  Internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal causes  of  economic  problems  and  to  solve  them  with 
creative  and  innovative  programs  in  oonformity  with  the  goal 
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of  democratic  welfare  state.  This  will  constitute  a qualitative 
shift  in  the  emphasis  of  future  economic  plans  thereby  providing 
a firm  backbone  for  the  self-reliant  defense  posture. 

Diplomatic  efforts  are  needed  in  relations  with  North 
Korea,  the  United  States  and  the  world  as  a whole.  North  Korea 
must  be  persuaded  that  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  concede  the 
legitimacy  of  the  R.O.K.,  renounce  the  use  of  force,  and  accept 
that  unification  must  and  can  be  achieved  only  by  peaceful 
means.  With  the  porcupine's  quills  in  the  R.O.K. 's  hands  sup- 
ported by  the  aforementioned  additional  measures,  there  might 
be  in  fact  at  some  point  some  type  of  convergence,  as  the  Con- 
vergence Theory  states,  such  that  the  two  Koreas  are  destined 
to  move  closer  and  closer  together  until  the  communist  North 
Korea  finally  accepts  the  desirability  and  ultimate  inevitabi- 
lity of  an  entente  with  South  Korea  and  the  futility  of  its 
continuous  over-spending  in  military  expenditures. 

The  R.O.K.  also  must  do  its  best  to  maintain  as  close 
ties  as  possible  with  the  United  States  so  that  the  U.S.  first 
moves,  if  necessity  arises,  to  create  the  political  context 
within  which  troops  oan  be  withdrawn  sensibly,  unprovocably, 
and  purposefully.  There  must  be  no  power  vacuum  on  and  around 
the  peninsula.  If  it  ever  occurs,  the  enemies  should  never  be 
given  a single  chance  to  fill  it.  In  this  regard  continuous 
cooperation  and  coordination  are  solicited  between  the  R.O.K. 
and  the  U.S. 

Diplomacy  must  be  extended  to  as  many  countries 
as  possible  Including  «non-hostile«  nations 
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so  that  they  understand  the  truth,  the  reality  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  and  stand  by  the  South  Instead  of  the  North.  There 
are  in  fact  some  people  In  this  world  who  beoame  to  believe 
suoh  fabricated  North  Korean  statements  that  the  Korean  War 
was  initiated  by  the  south  Koreans,  the  underground  tunnels 
underneath  the  DMZ  were  dug  by  the  South  Koreans,  etc.  etc. 

It  Is  a great  pity  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  South  Koreans 
theuselves.  Such  fabrications  must  not  be  tolerated  to  be 
spread  around  or  to  be  aooepted. 

All  these  measures/efforts  must  be  integrated  into  one 
single  system  gearing  toward  the  achievement  of  assured,  cre- 
dible, and  dependable  deterrent. 

No  matter  how  humble  It  may  be, 
there  is  no  such  plaoe  as  home. 

That  is  beoause  home  means  freedom, 
because  home  means  independence, 
because  home  is  credible, 
because  home  is  dependable, 

and  because  home  is  where  one  can  live,  can  rest,  and  must  die. 
This  home  must  be  assured  of  security  at  whatever  cost. 
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CHAPTER  V FOOTNOTES 


1.  Howell  Haines.  “President  promises  Full  Ties  To  Seoul,” 
The  New  York  Times  (February  3,  1981),  p.Al. 

2.  Don  Oberdorfer.  “Haig  Opposes  Further  Withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Foroes  From  South  Korea,”  The  Washington  Post  (January  13, 
1981),  p.A4. 
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